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clinic opens 



This morning at 10 am the blood drive clinic becomes Quebec's onl/ source 
of blood for transfusions. The week>long drive's objective is five thousand pints. 




A ribbon-cutting ceremony at 
1 pm will officially open the 
clinic. Dr.R.V. Christie, Dean of 
Medicine, John ttimer, Mr. Jus- 
tice G. H. Hyde, Gerald Bronf- 
nun, Chidde Fufarer, and Susan- 
nah Cbiienwill^spealc at a short 
reception, j 



be given participants. Winners 
are to be announced at a "mam- 
moth" blood drive TGIF dance 
next Friday night 



Pltricfc A. Kiteiflg 

executive «laled tirai Big Bleeder was in photo but we couldn't 
find him. 



Bleedins' is^to/take PjiceMla 
the Baliroom from 10 amtra^' 
pm every vrcekday through to 
October 29. Evening clinics will 
be held next Tuesday and Thurs- 
day until 9 pm with Mike 
Stephens of CKGM broadcasting 
from the bedsides. 7- -, 

Prises will be awarded to the 
first one hundred and fifty don- 
ors each day. In addition, there 
will be daily prizes. Dinners for 
two at Montreal restaurants, 
theatre passes, football tickets 
and subscriptions to Time and 
Playboy are up for grabs. 

An Air Canada ticket to 
anywhere in North America, 
two Yamahas, and a $100 Sav- 
inp Bond are, grand prizes to 



It is the duly of every 
citizen to contribute as 
much as possible to the 
welfare of the community. 
Blood is one of the easiest 
and most valuable contribu- 
tions to make. Easiest — 
because it can be given 
at no expense of money 
and little of time, and at 
no risk or discomfort Va- 
luable — because it saves 
lives and speeds recovery. 

I urge an students to 
answer the call of the 
Blood Drive, 

Dr. H. Rocke Robertson 
Principal and 
Vice-chancellor 



Bizarre trophies like the Clot, 
Bloody Boris, Bloody Uaiy and 
Bloody Godiva will be awarded 
to various conpetins campus 



groups for the most sanglant 
response to the drive's cam- 
paign. 

The 5000 pint objective, high- 
est in the Blood Drive's his* 
tory, will only be met it grad< 
uate students and professon 
help, according to the cam» 
paign's executive. > 

Publicity Chairman Davo 
Tarlo hopes to keep campus in- 
terest high with the aid of the 
Droplcttes, who he feels are 
much more appealing than 
sound trucks. "They're human," 
he said. "Wometi," he added. 

Hot' soup, coffee and dough* 
nuts will be offered donors, 
some of whom may also choose 
to watch a film, "Heroo the 
Magnificenl". 

Emie Smith, head of the 
clinic, suggests that those who 
have made appointments to 
bleed present their cards at 
the clinic to save confusion and 
avoid waitine. 



Trudeau to address Liberals 

Pierre-Etliott Trudeau, liberal candidate in Mount Royal, 
will speak to an open meeting of the Liberal Club today at 
1 pm In Room 26 of the Leacock Building. 

Ttadean, a professor of consti- 
tutional law at IDniversitë de 
Montréal, recently poined tlie li- 
beral party along with . journalist 
Gérard Pelletier and lalMsr leader 
Jean Marchand. 



He is contesting the Mount 

Royal scat with NDP candidate 



Charles Taylor and Conservative 
Peter Wise. 

Taylor will be speaking simul- 
taneously at Birks Hall of Sir 
George Williams University. 

All three candidates are to Join 
in a debate on Monday Novem> 
ber 1, at the YHHA, 9500 West- 
bury Ave. 



Books coining 

A wildcat strike hy track 
drivers in Buffalo nearly 
nearly stemmed the flood of 
books to the University Book 
Store. 

The trudcbig company in- 
volved ships' books for ' the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
from Buffalo to Toronto. -Me- 
Graw-nill has arranged to 
have a police convoy deliver 
the books to Toronto, from 
where they will be brought 
by rail to MontreaL They will 
arrive shortly. 



Physics conference starts 

Physics undergraduates and professors will meet here to« 
day for lh« fint Canadian Undergraduote Physia Conference. 
After a visit to RCA Research laboratories. Dr. R.E. Bell will 
oddreu the opening banquet In the Radiation laboratory at 
7 pm. 



At 6:30 pm in- Moyse Hall, 
I^fessor P.I. Dee of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow vrill deliver 
the Rutherford Memorial Lecture. 
His lecture -vtiU bace'the devel- 
opment of the theory' of ; the ato- 
mic nnclens sbee Rutherford. 

Several major lectures will be 
given tomorrow and Sunday, The 



speakers include Dr. B.T. Stoi- 
cheff of the University of Toron- 
to on "Recent Laser Expert* 
ments", and Dr. J. E. Hardy of 
Carleton on "Aspects of Theore» 
tlcal Quantum Mechanics". 

Students will present short pa> 
pcrs based on research done dur« 

ing the summer. 



In past years the deadline for reserving advertising space lii the McGlll Daily was noon, 
two days prior to the data of the issue in which on advertisement was desired. 



Since the beginning of the 
curiiont^^ advertising year, the 
Daily has found itself in the un- 
precedented and unhappy posi- 
tion of having to refuse adver-; 
tising space to campus organisa; 
tiens simply because the adver- 
tising lineage capacity for indi- 
vidual papers had been reached. 
When it was found recently that 
advertising space was'lMoked up 
until the second week of Novem- 
ber, the following was decided: 
|ML; Until the present back^oc^ 
^^'îidvertisine lias lieén cleared,^ 
the McGill Dadly will be pub- 
lishing bigger papers. This 
means there will be more adver- 
tising space available, 
u 2. Campus organisations wltidi 
intended to adrertlse between 



now and the second week in 
November, and were regretfully 
turned away, may now place 
ads in the additional space ^ pro- 

.vided. ..sifijM^^-: 
3. ALL CAMPUS CLUBS ARE 
URGED TO RESERVE ADVER- 
TISING SPACE FOR AS FAR 
AHEAD AS MARCH 1066. ONCE 
YOUR ORGANISATION HAS 
RESERVED SPACE, IT IS 
YOURS. ON THE OTHER 
HAND, WE CANNOT HOLD 
^SPACE OPEN FROM DAY TO 
HÏÂVJUST BECAUSE THERE 
IS A CHANCE THAT SOME 
CLtm iilGUT WISH TO PLACE 
AN AD. 

If your club or society plans 
to advertise upcoming «vents, 
please come to the* Advertising 



Office on the Main Floor of the 
University Centre, regardless of 
whether your event is to take 
place in the first or second 
tern. Even'Jiow, some odd day 
far ahead may already be booked 
up. However, we feel co-opera- 
tion between the Daily and 
your club will result in a work- 
able advertising schedule, pro- 
vided it is discussed in advance. 

We can say with reasonable 
certainty that the' old deadline 
— noon, two days prior to the 
date of putilication — will be un- 
realistic for Uie rest of the year. 
We can say with absolute ccr- 
tainty that no advertising space 
will b eA«wil«Mtà»ndABO- adver- 
tisemenwmi MMaBMantfo n the 
two^ay dead 



An open letter 
to our advertisers 




We suggest the following 
steps: 

1. Reserve your space now. 

Z All copy (material to make 
up the advertisements) must be 
submitted in legible hand-writr 
ing by noon, two days before the 
day on which tlie ad is to ap- 
pear. If the copy is submitted 
only one day before, proof-read- 
ing by the advertising depart- 
ment is not possible and any ad 
appearing incorrectly m 
Daily the following day will 



the responsibility of the adven 
tiser. 

McGill DaQy advertising is dl« 
vided into commercial advertis- 
ers and campus advertisers. We 
feci that campus organisations 
should have fint access to ad- 
vertising space. However, we re- 
peat that we cannot refuse non- 
campus advertisers Just because 
some.student society might wish 
" ~" se. 

iThe Managing Board 
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Clearly the idea of q closed shop can be 
of tremendous benefit to employees who 
need some kind of guarantee from the 
employer. But it seems silly, to demand that 
à good script from a non-member bè turned 
down just because there is a mediocre one 
available from a member. What ACTRA 
should be doing is pushing for a decent rate 
for everyone who supplies creative work 
for the medium. 



The compaign 



The blood drive 

In 1954, the campus pumped out 1,728 
pints of blood; in 1964, a record drip of 
4,120 pints of the stuff was recorded. Hope- 
fully, this year will see the record smashed. 

. There should be no need to remind sju- 
fJents of the continued and pressing need 
for blood in our hospitals. A glance at the 
weekend carnage lists in any newspaper 
should suffice. This year's blood drive will 
be the first practical test of our social aware- 
ness; if we foil, we are going to look silly. 

Steiiriis speaks 

' Big coverage was given to Mississippi's 
Senator Stennis last weekend. It appears 
that after due deliberation the great man 
was forced to the conclusion that the teach- 
in movement has been infiltrated by Com- 
munists. 



The définition offered of communism was 
an Interesting one. Most Americans who 
disagreed with the Administration's policy 
on Viet Nam were "loyal". But, he added, 
there.Were others who appeared to "sympa- 
thize" with the "Viet Cong". 

Local teoch-inners ' should be\vare. It is 
permitted to have disagreements with the 
planners who send the big B 52s to pound 
South Vietnam into the dust. :But it is not 
permissible to feel sorrow for- the mangled, 
the burnt, the legless and the dead who ore 
strewn across the poddy fields. 

One should try to be objective. 

Absurdity of the week 

ACTRA is 0 much respected trade union; 
it is oil the more pity that it should hove 
decided to demand from CBC that scripts 
should be accepted only from writers who 
ore members. • 




i 



How It ^ 
Is Done 

pear Sir: . . 
' Recently, I bayekliéard ru- 
tnoiirs tliat varlouirliiudéhts In 
the Law Faculty and ottier 
'conservative' types on ttie cam- 
pus are planning to force ttie 
Students' Council to talce up 
'discussion of a resolution tiiat 
would bave the ultimate effects 
«r removing Mr. Patrick Mac- 
Fadden from his pott as editor 
of tlie Vailii. It is always very 
difficult" for "an individual to 
protect somethiog -as delicate as 
free Ihougtit from the onslaught 
of a -well-organized, non-think- 
ing mob. The fact that the mob 
In question prefers three-but- 
ton suits to black jackets (tlie 
former are more accepitable, 
you know) does not lessen tite 
difficulty. However, it is man- 
'datory that all of- us on- this 

tbought^and ' find^helFmenUl 
processes stimulated by radical 
ideas (whether in agreement 
with our own or nol) make 
every effort to stave off the 
censors and wouldbe thought 
controllers. 

. The principal charge against 
Mr. MacFad4eiiii,asUI^' discern 
it (and thaÇ-^ts^ot^^uy task 
since mobs rarely discuss, their 
/ull aims publicly) is that lli. 
MacFadden is or was a Com- 
munist and that his editorials 
have too often been of the ra- 
dical and/or left-wing variety. 
The obvious solution of course 
Is to bring pressure upon Mr. 
MacFadden to be more con- 
formist and if be objècts to 
written editorials «hich offend 
no one, scare no one, and above 
all,, cause no one to think — 
'smash the presses' I It if not 
necessary for me, I am sure, 



to retell the course of such es- 
capades in the past ranging 
from William Lyon Mackenzie 
and the Colonial Advocate ver- 
sus the Tamily -.Compacl', to the 
more recent iulllè between Cité 
Libre and one Blaurlce Duples- 
. sis; but it does seem appropri- 
ate to speculate on what will 
happen on our campus should 
the average, non-organized stu- 
dent let this, little episode of 
book burning succeed, without 
its encountering any resistance. 

Once we have 'disbarred' 
Communists (actual or mythic- 
al) from the Dailu, what is to 
stop the institution of a more 
complete set of restrictions 7 If 
no Communists are to be, al- 
lowed, h6w . about . Socialists, 
atheists, Jews, Negroes, foreign- 
ers, etc. etc. etc. 7. If we are not 
to stress free education, war 
and peace, and anti-racism, may 
wc at least have strong words 
about apathy at football games 
and vicious attacks on talking 
in the library (both bona fide 
campus subjects) 7 

It is interesting to note that 
under Mr. MacFadden and bis 
colleagues, the space devoted to 
editorials has rarely been great- 
er than that deyoted to letters 
to the editor and, in fact, due 
to the difference In size of print 
used, the latter is generally 
' greater. How about our con- 
genial Daifv of the future7 Af- 
ter all, letters to the editor 
have been known to, cypress 
views with less than 100% con- 
sensus among the student body. 

In short, a time is coming 
when the student of this cam- 
pus will have a first-hand ex- 
perience in learning how books 
are burned, conformism' is 
made mandatory, and a Barry 
Goldwater is nominated. The 
action that we take on this mat- 
ter at>coming meetings of the 
Sliidenta' Council will testify to 
the world around us as to our 
feelings about free speech and 



radical thought '—' one way or 
another. , 

. Marvin Blauor, . PhD. 1 1 1, 
Peitttcàl Science 



Disillusioned 
PG 

Dear Sir, , 

At the Hyde Park held Oe. 
tober 20th, the students of Mc- 
Gill were treated to a spectacle 
of bombastic prejudice when a 
Mr. Shapray accused the Dai- 
. ly's editor of using the paper 
to expedite the aspiration's of 
his own. ideology. The remarks 
were .not' really worthy of com- 
ment as they stood, but they 
symbolize a new belief inhe- 
rent in many of those who jus- 
tify American Intervention in 
Vietnam^ "He who stands 
not 'witb^s is red" or as Mr. 
Shapray "preferred to say — 
"pink". This Is a dangerous at- 
titude, a weaker version of the' 
totalitarian theme of stifling all 
opposition. 

. As a freshman, unfamiliar 
with the campus political par- 
ties, 1 had planned to join the 
conservatives. After listening to 
this self-'aecjalmed Tsry' I am 
forced to believe that his par- 
ty cannot be genuinely conser- 
vative but must be grossly mis- 
representative of the true PC 
ideals. The tone of the speech 
delivered by Mr. Shapray could 
not help but remind me of the 
self-righteousness of Southern 
bigots who defamed, the late 
President Kennedy. The theme 
is as old as.dictatorshipsi Mr. 
Shapray treads the same path 
as Adolf Hitler in trying to cap- 
ture followers, using the Com- 
munist parly IS a bftcnoire. 

Norman Dalt, B.Sc.t 

The Man 
On Horseback 

Dear Sir, 

Recently a petition demand- 
ing the removal of the Editor 
of the JIcGill Daily was clr- 



For anyone who confines his reading to 
the comparatively sophisticated analyses In 
the local press by the professional psepholo- 
gists, it comes as a shock to listen to some- 
thing like Mr. Pot Burns' open line show on 
CKGM. . 

We ore not concerned .with Mr. Burns' 
brusque brand of concentrated Vddism but 
some of his callers betray not the slightest 
knowledge of what is happiening in their 
various ridings. From the frozen wastes of, 
soy, the'Soiùth Shore come plaintive voices 
Inquiring whether . there is an election; 
whether there is a candidate; whether they 
should vote. Usually this is followed by a 
cheerful illiterate identifying himself either 
OS the campaign manager or even the can- 
didate. The standard of dialogue that fol- 
lows is truly terrifying. It is recommended 
listening for those who really want to hear 
non-participatory democracy in action. . it 

-to conduct the survey, we were 
surprised to find that a com- 
mittee of the Faculty exists 
whose concern is teaching meth- 
ods and quality. Furthermore, 
they had made available to the 
professors 'à questionnaire for 
evaluating their own courses. 
Unfortunately, these had hard- 
ly ever been used to date and 
judging from replies from 
most professors, it was to some 
extent simply because they 
didn't know the questionnaire 
was available. 

Groups of disgruntled' stu- 
dents should know that this 
half-formed . means of voicing 
their discontent aireàdy exists. 
Some regular channel, perhaps 
via SEC or the Dean's Office, 
should be opened for students 
to petition for use of question- 
naires. Perhaps It may even be 
possible to persuade Faculty (o 
make the use of evaluation sur- 
veys compulsoor throughout the 
University.; • One hopefully, vi- 
sualizes a day in the future 
when professors will vie with 
each other for higher ratings. 
J. Paul Coltghtly, Ph.D 3 

All Together. 
Now 

Dear Sir, 

There are those who don't like 
the Daily's policy 
There are those who do 
There are those who couldn't 
care less 
But If right, left or centre 
Follower or dissenter 
Let your voIce.be heard 
- By the' medium of th* word 
Through your press 
The firing squad 
Is best 

In a democracy 
Left at rest. 

I am Secretary in the Dept. 
of - Economics and Political 
Science, and,formerly.attended 
this UnIversj(y^^tUKenjoy 
the Daily/chanift^^^iange 
in PolIcyrsInSBgr^T"^ 

Quintan 



culated with a finesse that a 
well-known American Senator 
called Joseph McCarthy would 
have lauded. 

It Is surprising to see an ac- 
tive, organised conservative 
wing among McGill students 
today. I say "today" because 
even in the - depths of our 
North American affluence, stu- 
dents have come to realise that 
their goals are neither the ap- 
proval nor the maintenance of 
tlie "status quo", but rather a 
general questioning and analy- 
sis of their society. 
. At the .Students' Council meet- 
ing of'WednèsdàyrOçtober 20th 
I witnessed freedom' of expres- 
sion being threatened by a con- 
certed student effort. As a Po- 
litical Science student I was 
appalled at a type rof behav- 
iour one would expect at a 
. market bargaining table. Surely 
the kind of underhanded lob- 
bying, that we all know fre- 
quently tak'ea place on Parlia- 
ment Hill is hardly appropriate 
in in institution of higher 
learning. 

But what is more astonish- 
ing, is the fact that minority 
group members are leaders in 
what can only be called a re- 
actionary movement. This -is 
somewhat saddeiilng .because 
they are precisely the ones who 
have historically always suf- 
fered at the hands of ultra- 
conservatism. 
Jullanna Ancckslein, Ph. D. 2 

Already Going 

Dear Sir, 

It may interest your readers 
that an experiment is under 
way .in the post-graduate De- 
partment of ■ Geolo^ here at 
MctiilL We (the Adams Club) 
are just finishing work on a 
questionnaire circulated for 
this department, aimed at eva- 
luating the course content and 
teaching methods of our 
courses. 

When we decided last spring 
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In the atmosphere of magic, the desire to get something for nothing, a whole populotion hoped, breathed and lived. 
That in reality the environment was becoming unfit for human habitation in the process did not concern the 
midas-fingered gentlemeni,who ruled the city, nor did it affect the dull-fingered million who lacked that golden touch: 
their dreams were framed within the same heaven. 

- (ewf s Mufflford, "Cff y Devefopmenf" 
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in the atmosphere of magic, the desire to get something for nothing, a whole population hoped, breathed and lived. 
That in reality the environment was becoming unfit for human habitation in the process did not concern the 
midas-fingered gentlemen who ruled the city, nor did it affect the dull-fingered million who lacked that golden touch: 
their dreams were framed within the same heaven. 

-lewis Mumhrd, "City Development" 
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REVOLUTIOK AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 



Wc must be men first, and Americans at a later, 
convenient date. 

To do this, we may liavc to become exiles witliin 
our own country. 



George Grant: 



Lord Fanner Brockway : 

Two important questions arise in any discussion 
of revolution and tlic citizen's responsibility. One: 
how far have wc the right to protest, in a democratic 
society, against the deeds of that society — and, 
in connection with this question, what are the most 
effective methods such protest can take? The second 
question Is : what should be the attitude of those 
who oppose violence, to those violènt social revolts 
of whose ends — if not means — they approve? 
llicse are not merely academic questions. 

• » » • 

Democracy involves obligations from its citizens. 
It would be unfair not to recognize that freedom 
of criticism and discussion arc possible at this teach- 
in, for example, and that this puts a moral obligation 
on us so to guide our protest as to appreciate the 
freedom wc have been permitted. 

But there arc times even in a democratic society 
when governments make demands which outrage the 
citizen's convictions. The result is a conflict of loyal- 
lies — is our first loyalty to one nation or to the 
whole human family? No one can now endorse the 
proposition that we must be loyal to our nation re- 
gardless of whether it is In the right or wrong. We 
live in a smaller world, where people know what Is 
happening everywhere, and consequently the sense 
of a world community is strong. 

In America some allowance is made for conscien- 
tious objection, but this only applies to those whose 
convictions are religious, not political England has 
more generous laws than any other country for ob- 
jectors, even though the government did not intend 
this. 

Clauses on conscientious objection should be in- 
cluded in the convention now before the United 
Nations. 

The lest of any action taken in a spirit of con- 
scientious objection must be : how far will these ac- 
tions bs effective? If the result of the action will be 
small , and tend to make the cause ridiculous — as 
the Doukbobours' protests have — you must question 
whether it will create greater prejudice and ridi- 
cule, as the action of a lunatic fringe. Will such ac- 
tion really serve to arouse deep, serious interest in 
the public? , • , 

* • * 

My second question concerns the attitude someone 
who obj::ts t3 violence mu3t take when confronted 
with a vislcnt revolution of whose ends he approves. 
I lost the concept of absolute pacifism during the 
Spanish Civil War. I have come to the conclusion 
that — if you want someone to win — if you are 
morally honest — then you must do something to 
help him to win. This can take the form of service 
in auxiliary, non-combattant forces, such as the hos- 
pital brigade, or you can speak or write in support 
of what is right in his purposes, and urge a peace 
settlement which will achieve those purposes. 



Staughton Lynd: 



I feel separated by a great^tstance from those 
American liberals who know that women arc being 
burned alive and children as they cower in under- 
ground shelters are torn to bits with grenades, but 
who, like the Pope in The Deputy, believe that stop- 
ping Communism comes first and so, sadly, do nothing. 
They find it easy to condemn the United States' ac- 
tion in Santo Domingo because there are no commu. 
nists there. The magic word "communism" blurs all 
kinds of action and reprisals. 

The Russians use the word "mistake" when they 
refer to Stalin's policies; we use it with reference 
to, for example, the executions of the Vietnamese. 
As a historian, I have no doubt tliat when the twen- 
ty first century writes the hiîory of Vict Nam, they 
will call our actions not a mistake, but a sin. 
• * * 

It is a mistake to believe that our military force 
and CIA can make and unmake governments all over 
the^ world ud somehow not affect the quality of our 
democracy at home. 

I think that Americans should say to themselves: 
"When they killed Lumumba, I was not an African. 
When they invaded Santo Domingo, I was not a Latin 
American. When they burned and tortured Vietna- 



mese women and children, I was not an Asian. And 
when they imprison Americans it will be too late." 

All pacifist assumptions are not true. It is false 
that both sides are equally .wrong, and that violence 
can accomplish nothing constructive. 

In democracies like Canada and the United States 
wc should petition the government on the policies 
wc disagree with. But there arc limits to our in- 
fluence. If congress decides to annihilate the rest of 
the world it is not necessary for us to assent for this 
to happen. President Johnson was elected because 
his opponent was too warlike. He said he would 
not move forces north in Viet Nam. Three months 
later he made a private decision to do just that, and 
his shifting positions since then have shown no res- 
pect for the opinions of the people. This is an ou- 
trage to constitutionality. 

At the Nuremberg trials the United States said 
the Germans should have refused to obey orders to 
commit crimes against humanity. I cannot see that 
this principle is affected by whether or not that 
order is the product of a democratic political process. 
It is clear that American servicemen have commit- 
teed in Viet Nam some of the actions explicitly de- 
fined at Nuremberg as crimes against humanity. I 
would find it quite In accord with the spirit if not 
the letter of Nuremberg for a conscientious and res- 
ponsible American to refuse to have anything to do 
with the Air Force, even to disaffiliate himself in 
every possible way from the entire war effort 

This war goes against certaiq moral imperatives. 
What is to be done? This Is the most difficult pro- 
denounce the 
publicly from it, 
but to stop it 



blem, since.yUuyything only to 

war and toTdisafflliatef ourselves pub 



The war in Vict Nam is not an isolated error in 
American foreign policy, but part of a pattern. We 
have the phenomenon of one government attempting 
to be the policeman of the world. This same thing has 
occurred in other countries, in other centuries. We 
try to convince ourselves that this is not so, that 
everything is all right 

There is a difficulty over teach-ins : should they 
be scholarly discussions or protests. We think that 
surely if it is fully enough documented, our case will 
reach the policy-makers. So teach-ins become in- 
creasingly respectable, until six men can talk for 
an hour on television in connection with one recent 
teach-in, without ever mentioning that anyone is be- 
ing killed in Viet Nam. 

Non-violent demonstrations are one way to bring 
our case b:fore the public — before the majority of 
American citizens who, even if only for the moment, 
now agree with President Johnson's action. A demons- 
tration of thls^sort .brings the consequences of one's 
action on oneKUifratiKrj.tbui on the majority. 

I challenge anyone to know in advance that he is 
going to start a revolution. The fabric of the law itself 
is enlarged by such action, when the conventional 
channels of action have been clogged. And I believe 
that the American president in bis hubris has done 
that In a nation whose parliament is not responsive, 
non-violent demonstrations may seem the only way. 
They need not be only negative; they can suggest 
what has been left undone, as well as what has been 
wrongly done. 

* * * 

There are three specific things we can do : 

Young Americans can go to North Viet Nam to 
help the people rebuild, acting as hiadvertcnt- hostages; 

They can defy the Logan Act and act as private 
citizens to negotiate peace with North Vict Nam; 

They must begin to live, from day to day, in a way 
which builds a radically new society, since the anti- 
war movement will last for the duration of the war — 
rather than simply campaigning on one issue. Not 
only must we refuse the draft ; wc must .itart a selec- 
tive service of our own, where people sign up for two 
years of service. On the basis of this service we can set 
up a planned economy of our own. This protest , is not 
merely negative; we.can compel the administration, 
if it insists on taking our bodies, to drag us away from 
productive work like planting trees and growing food, 
healing the sick, etc. Wc can make the beginnings of 
a world in which, in the words of the song, "Someday 
they'll have a war and nobody will come". . 

Whatever our beliefs, we must speak them with our 
lives. 



I speak as a Canadian Nationalist and a conserv- 
ative. The United States is a worid empire. Its life 
at home is controlled by mammoth corporations and 
through these bureaucracies it controls a large propor- 
tion of the globe. 

In this society, the nineteenth century Idea that 
the citizen makes his society by his vote is less and 
less relevant. Democratic citizenship is not compatible 
with a technological bureaucracy — our vote has no 
effect on the making of major decisions. We can make 
a few local decisions, nothing more. 

Canada is moving toward being a satellite of the 
United States' empire. And Canadians live much of 
their lives under the same imperial bureaucracies. The 
institutions of Toronto are much the same as those 
of Detroit But traditional democratic means such as 
the vote and support for political parties still have 
more meaning that they do in the United States ; in 
our smaller sphere, we can determine more policy by 
the use of our vote. Thus it is important to show that 
we do not always follow the United States' line. 

* • • 

I part company with the new Left, not in their 
indictment of the wrongs of their sochsty, but in their 
belief that protest action will work. 

The more we escape natural necessities, the more 
we are subject to automatic, technological necessity, 
which is no less constraining because it is less obvious- 
ly there. Why should this system be more humane than 
empires in the past have been ? They now have far 
more power. In the technological era, people in the 
mass do not count anymore ; they can be destroyed. 

Why, say, should univtrsities — which now exist 
to provide personnel to keep the technological system 
going — be diverted from their purpose ? The system 
is self-perpetuating. One example of this is the space 
race, which is seen as a necessary thing. The theory 
is "If it can be done, it must be done and surely 
will be done" — this is the meaning of the autonomy 
of technology. 

I question the new Left's theory on the intortial 
contradictions of capitalist society, which will make 
it collapse. 

* * * 

In our monolithic sodety, the pressurésfagàinst 
individuals participating in society arc enormous ; this 
is what the new politics of protest has tried to over- 
come. 

Hope in the future is the chief opiate of modern 
life — peddled , by. leaders on both sides of the Cold 
War. It keeps us from lookhig at reality. But we can 

easily slip into its opposite, despair. Moral fervour 
should be used on reality, not squandered on hope. 

When the new left speaks as if it were possible by 
marching and sitting to turn North American society 
away from being an empire protecting its interests 
in the world by violence, I do not know how they can 
think this. Their politics of hope and Utopia seem to 
me a kind of dream from which analysis should waken 
them. They seem to think that these massive institu- 
tions that stifle human excellence , can be overcome. 
I think this arises from a profound misihterpreUtlon 
of human history. 

Universities opt out of defining morality and truth 
by becoming lost in fact-gathering. Perhaps it's simply 
that the truth is so unpalatable that wc don't want 
to face it 

North America is in the forefront of the world 
now because it has most fully realized the predom- 
inance of technology. We do not know the laws of this 
system yet And we must see it for what it is, and 
not fool ourselves. There is the potential for tyranny 
and the- greatest inhumanity ever. We must find out 
where pressure can most effectively be applied. 

In this ferocious era, if we are to keep ourselves 
human and be effective citizens, then our first obliga- 
tion is to be free. Our greatest obligation as Canadians 
is to work for a country which is not simply a satellite 
of any empire. . . 

If we do not face reality we may be able to avoid 
the great evils of despair and pessimism, but we also 
cut ourselves off from any chance of maturity and 
effectiveness. 

Joy Fenston 
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REVOLUTION AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 



We must be men first, and Americans at ■ later, 
convenient date. 

To do this, we may have to become exiles within 
our own country. 



George Grant : 



Lord Fenner Brockway: 

Two important questions arise in any discussion 
of revolution and the citizen's responsibility, One : 
how far have wc the right to protest, in a democratic 
society, acainst the deeds of that society — and, 
in connection with this question, what arc the most 
effective methods such protest can take? The second 
question is: what should be the ^attitude of those 
who oppose violence, to those violèht ^social revolts 
of whose ends — if not means — they approve? 
These are not merely academic questions. 

* * * ■ 

Democracy involves obligations from its citizens. 
It would be unfair not to recognU» that freedom 
of criticism and diwussion arc possible at this teach< 
in, for example, and that this puts a moral obligation 
on us so to guide our protest as to appreciate the 
freedom we have been permitted. 

But there are times even in a democratic society 
when governments make demands which outrage the 
citb«n's convictions. The result is a conflict of loyal- 
ties — is our first loyalty to one nation or to the 
whole human family? No one can now endorse the 
proposition that we must be loyal to our nation re- 
gardless of whether it is in the right or wrong. We 
live in a smaller world, where people know what is 
happening everywhere, and consequently the sense 
of a world community is strong. 

In .America some allowance is made for conscien- 
tious objection, but this only applies to those whose 
convictions are religious, not political. England has 
more generous laws than any other country for ob- 
Jectors, even though the government did not intend 
this. 

Clauses on conscientious objection should be in- 
cluded in the convention now before the United 
Nations. 

The test of any action taken in a spirit of con- 
scientious objection must be : how far will these ac- 
tions be effective? If the result of the action will be 
small and tend to make the cause ridiculous — as 
the Doukhobours' protests have — you roust question 
whether it will create greater prejudice and ridi- 
cule, as the action of a lunatic fringe. Will such ac- 
tion really serve to arouse deep, serious interest in 

the public? . 

• * * 

My second question concerns the attitude someone 
who obj::ts tj violence mu3t take when confronted 
with a violent revolution of whose ends he approves. 
I lost the concept of absolute pacifism during the 
Spanish Civil War. I have come to, the conclusion 
that — if you want someone to . win — if you are 
morally honest — then you must do something to 
help him to win. This can take the form of service 
in auxiliary, non-combattant forces, such as the hos- 
pital brigade, or you can speak or write in support 
of what is right in his purposes, and urge a peace 
settlement which will achieve those purposes. 



Stoughton Lynd : 



I feel separated by a great distance from those 
American liberals who know that women arc being 
burned alive and children as they cower in under- 
ground shelters are torn to bits with grenades, but 
who, like the Pope in Th« Deputy, believe that stop- 
ping Communism comes first and so, sadly, do nothing. 
They find it easy to condemn the United States' ac- 
tion in Santo Domingo because there are no commu. 
nists there. The magic word "communism" blurs all 
kinds of action and reprisals. 

The Russians use the word "mistake" when they 
refer to Stalin's policies; we use it with reference 
to, for example, the executions of the Vietnamese. 
As a historian, I have no doubt that when the twen- 
ty first century writes the hisory of Vict Nam, they 
will call our actions not a mistake, but a sin. 
• ♦ * 

It is a mistake to believe that our military force 
and CIA can make and unmake governments all over 
the world and somehow not affect the quality of our 
democracy at home. 

I think that Americans should say to themselves: 
"When they killed Lumumba, I was not an African. 
When tiicy invaded Santo Domingo, I was not a Latin 
American. When they burned and tortured Vietna- 



mese women and children, I was not an Asian. And 
when they imprison Americans it will be too late." 

All pacifist assumptions are not true. It is false 
that both sides are equally wrong, and that violence 
can accomplish nothing constructive. 

In democracies like Canada and the United States 
wc should petition the government on the policies 
we disagree with. But there arc limits to our in- 
fluence. If congress decides to annihilate the rest of 
the world it Is not necessary for us to assent for this 
to happen. President Johnson was elected because 
his opponent was too warlike. He said he would 
not move forces north in Viet Nam. Three months 
later he made a private decision to do just that, and 
his shifting positions since then have shown no res- 
pect for the opinions of the people. This is an ou- 
trage to constitutionality. 

At the Nuremberg trials the United States said 
the Germans should have refused to obey orders to 
commit crimes against humanity. I cannot see that 
this principle is affected by whether or not that 
order is the product of a democratic political process. 
It is clear that American servicemen have commit- 
teed in Vict Nam some of the actions explicitly de- 
fined at Nuremberg as crimes against humanity. I 
would find it quite in accord with the spirit if not 
the letter of Nuremberg for a conscientious and res- 
ponsible American to refuse to have anything to do 
with the Air Force, even to disaffiliate himself in 
every possible way from the entire war effort 

This war goes against certaiq moral imperatives. 
What is to be done? This is the most difficult pro- 
blem, since the thing is not only to denounce the 
war and to disaffiliate ourselves publicly from It, 
but to stop it 

• * * 

The war in Vict Nam is not an isolated error in 
American foreign policy, but part of a pattern. We 
have the phenomenon of one government attempting 
to be the policeman of the world. This same thing has 
occurred in other countries, in other centuries. We 
try to convince ourselves that this is not so, that 
ever>-thing is all right 

There is a difficulty oyer teach-ins : should they 
be scholarly discussions or protests. Wc think that 
surely if it is fully enough documented, our case will 
reach the policy-makers. So teach-ins become in- 
creasingly respectable, until six men can talk for 
an hour on television in connection with one recent 
teaeh'in, without ever mentioning that anyone is be- 
ing killed in Viet Nam. 

Non-violent demonstrations are one way to bring 
our case before the public — before the majority of 
American citizens who, even if only for the moment, 
now agree with President Johnson's action. A demons- 
tration of this sort brings the consequences of one's 
action on oneself, rather than on the majority. 

I challenge anyone to know in advance that he is 
' going to start a revolution. The fabric of the law itself 
is enlarged by such action, when the conventional 
channels of action have been clogged. And I believe 
that the American president in his hubris has done 
that In a nation whose parliament is not responsive, 
non-violent demonstrations may seem the only way. 
They need not he only negative; they can suggest 
what has been left undone, as well as what has been 
wrongly done. 

- * * * 
There are three specific things we can do : 
Young Americans can go to North Vict Nam to 
help the people rebuild, acting as inadvertent- hostages; 

They can defy the Logan Act and act as private 
citizens to negotiate peace with North Viet Nam; 

They must begin to live, from day to day, in a way 
which builds a radically new society, since the anti- 
war movement will last for the duration of the war — 
rather than simply campaigning on one issue. Not 
only must wc refuse the draft; wc must. start a selec- 
tive service of our own, where people sign up for two 
years of service. On the basis of this service we can set 
up a planned economy of our own. This protest is not 
merely negative ; we . can compel the administration, 
if it insists on taking our bodies, to drag us away from 
productive work like phinting trees and growing food, 
healhig the sick, etc. Wc can make the l>cglnnhigs of 
a world in which, in the words of the song, "Someday 
they'll have a war and nobody will come". 

Whatever our beliefs, wc must speak them with our 
lives. , 



I speak as a Canadian Nationalist and a conserv- 
ative. The United States is a world empire. Its life 
at home is controlled by mammoth corporations and 
through these bureaucracies it controls a large propor- 
tion of the globe. 

In this society, the nineteenth century idea that 
the citizen makes his society by his vote is less and 
less relevant. Democratic citizenship is not compatible 
with a technological bureaucracy — our vote has no 
effect on the making of major decisions. We can make 
a few local decisions, nothing more. 

Canada is moving toward being a satellite of the 
United States' empire. And Canadians live much of 
their lives under the same imperial bureaucracies. The 
institutions of Toronto are much the same as those 
of Detroit But traditional democratic means such as 
the vote and support for political parties still have 
more meaning that they do in the United States ; in 
our smaller sphere, we can determine more policy by 
the use of our vote. Thus it is important to show that 
we do not always follow the United States' line. 

I part company with the new Left, not in their 
indictment of the wrongs of their society, but in their 
belief that protest action will work. 

The more we escape natural necessities, the more 
we arc subject to automatic, technological necessity, 
which is no less constraining because it is less obvious- 
ly there. Why should this system be more humane than 
empires in the past have been ? They now have far 
more power. In the technological era, people in the 
mass do not count anymore ; they can be destroyed. 

Why, say, should universities — which now exist 
to provide personnel to keep the technological system 
going — be diverted from their purpose ? The system 
is self -perpetuating. One example of this is the space 
race, which is seen as a necessaiv thing. The theory 
is "If it can l>e done, it must be done and surely 
will be done" — this is the meaning of the autonomy 
of technology. 

I question the new Left's theory on the internal 
contradictions of capitalist society, which will make 
it collapse. 

• • * 

In our monolithic society, the pressures against 
individuals participating in society arc enormous ; this 
is what the new politics of protest has tried to over- 
come. 

Hope in the future is the chief opiate of modern 
life — peddled by leaden on both sides of the Cold 
War. It keeps us from looking at reality. But we can 
easily slip into its opposite, despair. Moral fervour 
should be used on reality, not squandered on hope. 

When the new left speaks as if it were possible by 
marching and sitting to turn North American society 
away from being an empire protecting its interests 
in the world by violence, I do not know how they can 
think this. Their politics of hope and Utopia seem to 
me a kkd of dream from which analysis should waken 
them. They seem to think that these massive institu- 
tions that stifle human excellence can be overcome. 
I think this arises from a profound misinterprctatlôn 
of human history. 

Universities opt out of defining morality and truth 
by becoming lost in fact-gathering. Perhaps it's simply 
that the truth is so unpalatable that we don't want 
to face it. 

North America is in the forefront of the world 
now because it has most fully realized the predom- 
hiancc of technology. We do not know the laws of this 
system yet And we must see it for what it is, and 
not fool ourselves. There is the potential for tyranny 
and the greatest inhumanity ever. Wc must find out 
where pressure can most effectively be applied. 

In this ferocious era, if we are to keep ourselves 
human and be effective citizens, then our first obliga- 
tion is to be free. Our greatest obligation as Canadians 
is to work for a country which is not simply a sateliile 
of any empire. 

If we do not face reality we may be able to avoid 
the great evils of despahr and pessimism, but we also 
cut ourselves off from any chance of maturity and 
effectiveness. 

Joy Fenston 
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Christian Democracy in Chile 



During my slay In Chile, I Mended 1o do soma 
research on inlernaf democracy wilbin Ihe Chrislian Do' 
mocrah'c pari/ and use Ihis information as Ihe basis of 
an academic report on this topic. Unforlunalely these 
plant were hlledt many problems emerged when tha 
Camelot plan leaked out and hit Ihe headlines In Chile 
— inlerfiews were cancelled and Christian Democratic 
officials suddenly becomo unavailabh; persons repre- 
senting Ihe left fringe of the party wore compleloly un- 
willing to fo/k about anything but Ihe official party 
line, and one young party member told me outrlghit 
"our people have become suspicious of suspicious in- 
, quîùthe North Americans". Secondly, much of the do- 
eumenlalion that I had gathered In Chile was sent to 
Canada by mail and never arrhed. So In fact this pa- 
per will take a rather different format from the one 
that I had planned partly because (he Come/of plan 
leaked out, parity because of the inefficiency of Ihe 
Chilean posfaf services. 

It Is almost Impossible to write about Chile 
without discussing the Christian Democratic Party 
and its leader, Don Eduardo Frei Montalva. In No- 
vember 1964, he won the presidential elections 
against Salvador Allende, a candidate sponsored 
by a coalition of soviet-line and home-grown com- 
munisls. Congressional elections wore held a few 
months later and in a surprise victory, the Christian 
Democratic Party took an absolute majority of the 
Lower House seals. However, it was unable to win 
a majority of the Senate seats. 

Frei's political philosophy, as expressed In a 
number of books which he has written since the 
mid-1 940's Is based mainly on the social doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church; he it-iald to have 
been deeply influenced by Jacques Marllatn's philo- 
sophy of neo-thomism. 

The party ilself is said to be the most dynamic 
and reformist représentative of the Latin American 
democratic left. It has fired the imagination of the 
Chilean people as a whole, especially the youth of 
the country who marched on Santiago 200,000 
strong in support of Frei during the election cam- 
paign. So complète is the party's hold over young 
people's minds that it has been In control of oil 
Chilean youth and student movements for several 
years. Trusted Christian Democrots hold all of the 
top executive positions in the Union of Students' 
Federations of Chile and several other youth move- 
ments, and basic policy decisions are taken and 
coordinated within the party structure for all of 
these bodies. 

The party Is also making great efforts to weed 
out non-Christian Democratic senior civil servants, 
most of them radicals appointed in the late 1940's, 
to replace them with Christian Democrats. Party 



Frei's polllleal philosophy, as expressed In a 
number of books which he hat written since 
Ihe mid 1940's, is based mainly on the social 
doctrine of the Roman Catholic church . . . 
The party itself it said to be the most dynamic 
and reformist representaliva of the Latin 
American democratic left.- : 



leaders claim that this Is essential to ensure the 

efficient implementation of the party programme, 
but neverlhoioss, the process appears to have been 
so sweeping that it may bring about a dangerous 
overlapping of slate and party structures, and a 
consequent loosening of administrative control de- 
vices. It must be recogniied, however, that many 
of the new appointments, and I am thinking parti< 
culorly of the young and dynamic team in Aroueo, 
will indeed result in speeding up the process of 
"Revolution en libertod", the party's slogan; it I> 
easy to understand party leaders' impatience with 
senile ex-àrmy^colonels spending their last remain- 
ing yeart^'m lh'e regal mansions of provincial In- 
tendencies when there is work to l>e done. 

What about the party programme? On the 
whole, it seeks to reconcile the exigencies of rapid 
development with the maintenance of traditional 



Individual freedom. It is not on insurgent, ontl-im- 
periolist programme, but it has amended some of 
the traditional concepts of freedom in Chile. For 
instance, the notion of man's inalieuoble right to 
property has been amended to include the require- 
ment that property serve a social purpose, and 
this new principle can be used to justify expropria- 
tion of badly administered land within the frame- 
work of the projected agrarian reform. 

The two main items on the party's programme 
have been Ihe object of a great deal of criticism 
from the left, and much of it seems to be justified. 

Chile suffers from a serious, progressively 
worsening problem of foreign exchange; the meth- 
ods worked out by the party to decrease its acuity 



The party programme . . , seeks to reconcile 
the exigencies of rapid development with the 
maintenance of traditional individual free- 
dom. It it not an Insurgent, anti-imperialist 
programme, but it hat amended tome of tha 
traditional concepts of freedom in Chile. 



is the "chileonisation" of copper, a process which 
would include purchase by the governement of a 
25 per cent interest in the major. copper companies, 
onci an Increase In governmental revenue from the 
exploilalion of the metal. Short of outright nation- 
alisation of Ihe companies, such on increase can 
only come from an increase in the rate at which 
they ore taxed, or on increase in annual produc- 
tion. The companies have agreed to the loiter mea- 
sure, but only with the condition that the tax rote 
be reduced. This means that the government's an- 
nual take, in absolute terms, is going to Increase, 
but It also means thol its tax revenue per ton of 
copper is going to decrease, and that Chile's cop* 
per reserves will be depleted that much earlier.. 
Never hove the cries of "sell-out" uttered by the 
left rung so true I 

The agrarian reform project has also been 
rather disappointing in the eyes of the left, mainly 
because emphasis has been placed on productivity 
rather than on the welfare of the campeslnos. The 
government intends to expropriate only those ioti- 
fundlos which ore unproductive, permitting effi- 
cient landowners to keep large tracts of land, and 
leaving open Ihe possibility that existing feudal 
relationships will be maintained in much of the 
countryside. There will, of course, be minimum 
wage lows and the lik« ^ for agricultural workers, 
but Latin American londownert have' never had 
much trouble getting around those. 

So bitter has been the debate on the agrarian 
reform project within the Christian Democratic par- 
ty that one irate deputy loft the parly lost August 
proclaiming that "the entire project is a total sham 
designed to protect the interest of the landowners". 
It is extremely difficult for a layman to judge the 
value of such a complex matter as agrarian re- 
form, but a gesture such as this resignation cannot 
but lead one to suspect that, there It more to 
Christian Democratic internal politics' than reform- 
ist zeal and party slogans; that there are also crip- 
pling compromises which any non-insurgent parly 
must reach with those who hold the keys to power 
In order to carry on, whatever the government In 
office. 

Such compromises ore discreetly but resolutely 
denounced by the party's left wing, but with very 
little result. For months, a group of 14 Chrislian 
Democratic deputies have been trying to get Ihe 
party to radicalize the copper agreements and the 
agrarian reform project, but to no avail. Finally, 
as a lost resort, they requested more freedom of 
speech and of vote In the Chamber. The internal 
debate was still raging at the time I left Chile, and 
It was expected that the "rebels" would not con- 
sider Ihemselvos bound by the party position when 
these topics came up for discussion in the House.- 



These internal struggles within Ihe Chrislian 
Democratic party hove received no publicity out- 
side Chile, yet they are of great importance be- 
cause only through a knowledge of internal party 
workings con we gauge the parly's ability to go 
beyond paying lip service to social change on a 
vast scale. As in all human groups, there is In the 
Christian Democratic parly a left and a right wing, 
with political brokers such as Frei keeping the 
party together by emphasizing those ideological 
principles which unite all parly members. Right 
now. It appears that the left is in minority within 
the party, and lis unofficial leader, Radomiro 
Tomic, has been appointed as ambassador to the 
United States, "where he can's embarrass the party 
hierarchy" commented a young D.D. left-winger. 
TomIc, however, is a charismatic figure with an 
impact second only to ihot of Frei himself, and 
many consider him to be the next leader of tha 
party. If that day comes, the struggle v<ill be ex- 
tremely bitter indeed. 

In the meantime, it is extremely difficult to 
determine whether the government will hove the 
backbone to push through effective reform projects, 
or whether the projects will be so watered-down 
OS to become harmless to the interests which they 
rli:uld be uprooting. None of the major projects 
have been submitted to Congress after nearly a 
year of Christian Democratic regime. The party 
clcims that it would be useless to present ihe icgis- 
lotlvo Items to Congress as long as Senate threats 
of defeating them persist. Many non-parly ob- 
servers, on the other hand claim that the internal 
struggle over the main legislative Hems has been 
so difficult that the party ^ has not been able to 
agree on them. From conversations held wilh sev- 
eral Chileans holding these opposite views, I would 
tend to believe that there Is some truth to both 
interpretations. 



The two main items on the party's pro- 
gramme — Ihe "chileonisation" of copper and 
an agrarian reform project based on produc- 
tivity rather than the welfare of the cam- 
peslnos — have been the object of a great 
deal of criticism from the left, and much of 
' it teems to be futtified. 



There it one thing, however, on which every- 
one teemt to agree, and I am going to end on 
this note; if the Chrislian Democrats do not carry 
through a programme of major social reforms, if 
the lot of the common man Is not improved by the 
time of the next elections, Chile will become the 
first country in the world to elect a communist gov- 
ernment. Whether or not U.S. gunboats would ap- 
pear Is not certain, but the emergence of a second 
communist government in Latin America would 
certainly add a new and serious element of ten- 
sion in the hemisphere. 

I found the seminar and the opportunity to 
travel In Latin America valuable and informative; 
I had expected that the trip would have confirmed 
my hopes that the democratic left, and porllcularly 
the D.C.s, represent a relevant solution for Chile 
and for Latin America. This has not happened, and 
I am still not convinced that revolution of a political 
kind, coupled with a resolute policy 'of anti-im- 
perialism may not be the only way out of the 
vicious circle of under-development. 

Jean Carrière 

McGilf Uniyersity 
< September I9d5 



Jean Carrière was one of two McGill dele- 
galet to Ihe World University Service Seminar 
in Chile last summer. In another section of 
his report, which will be published in a sub- 
sequent edition of Now,' he discusses the 
problem of polillea! and administrative 
centralltallon in Chile. 
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South Africa Report 



To what extent arc Canad- 
ians financing apartlicid by 
their daily purchasing of 
South African products? And 
what economic advantages or 
disadvantages do these pur» 
chases represent? 

And what are the araii- 
ments against Imying South 
African? 

Supporters of a South Afri- 
can boycott often cite the fol- 
lowing arcunienls: 

It is immoral to finance 
nconazi regimes in any way 
whatsoever, since prosperity 
tends to perpetuate them; 

The African masses are so 
poor now that even an econo- 
mic collapse in South Africa 
woiilil not leave them worse 
off than they are under the 
present system; 

The Africans themselves — 
who are surely aware of what 
the consequences of a boycott 
woiiUl be— are themselves ap- 
pealing for help in the form 
of a boycott. They, rather 
than the apologists and ra- 
tionalisers of boycott, should 
be heeded. 

Boycott is the last methoil 
to induce peaceful change in 
South Africa; it may avoid 
an ultimate bloodbath there 
by compelling concessions and 
changes in the forsecable 
future. 



In 1064 Canada imported 
$28,707,5tl8 worth of goods 
from South Africa, of which 
food products — the largest 
single component — amounted 
to $21,!)72,3S0. Canada's total 
food imports amount to $241,- 
105,248, so that South Africa 
supplies 8.0 per cent of this 
section of the import market. 

(5oiiie specijtc figures: 
South Africa supplies 20 per 
cent of Canada's tniporfcit 
dried apricots, 18.4 percent of 
coiiccntToted orange juice, 36.2 
per cent of canned apricots, 
16 per cent of canned pine- 
apple, 11 per cent of raw 
sugar, 12.7 .per cent of brandy 
and 00.8 per cent of fish meat. 
These percentages are ex- 
pressed in value terms.) 

Canada's main source of 
supply for all food items 
which we import from South 
Africa in amounts exceeding 
$5,000 is not South Africa 
(the one exception to this is 
fish meal). Had we bought the 
South African shares from the 
other countries which supply 
the bullc of our fmports we 
would have spent only $2,029,- 
308 more— less than one per 
cent of totàl imports in value 
terms. 

The main source of supply 
is not invariably the cheap- 
est. And for none of the 
items studied was South 



Africa the cheapest supplier. 
In fact, had the South African 
purciiases been made from 
the cheapest suppliers who 
already sell something to 
Canada, we would have saved 
$4,049,866, (just under two 
per cent of total imports in 
value terms). 

South African products are 
not, in (jeneral, of a notice- 
ably higher or lower quality 
than those produced by other 
countries. Aggressive sales- 
manship, heavy advertising 
and attractive packaging are 
probably more significant 
trade considerations than 
slight differences in price and 
quality. 

Some qualifying factors 
which should be borne in 
mind: the cheapest source of 
supply may not have been 
al>le to supply more than it 
did in 1004; there may be 
other .sources with whom 
we could — but have not done 
business; agricultural prices 
may fluctuate— the ones cited 
in this article apply only to 
1064. 

Nonetheless, on purely 
economic grounds it appears 
to make little difference 
whether we import from 
South Africa or not; we do not 
stand to gain or lose much 
by these transactions. 

Social, political and moral 



arguments, therefore, are of 
more force than economic 
ones in this discussion. 

* * • 

The methods by which the 
South African food we eat is 
produced are of some interest. 

When we buy South Afri- 
can products we help to sus- 
tain the pass system, which 
requires every African to 
carry an official pass at all 
times. One effect of this is 
the reduction of the African 
to an "object": 

"The reduction of the Afri- 
can to an object is reflected 
in official phraseology. To be 
classified as "idle" (in llic 
pass book) at least implies 
some measure of free will on 
the part of the item to be 
classified. To be "undesirable" 
or "detrimental to the main- 
tenance of peace and order" 
is also perhaps something 
positive, though the point of 
view is that of the alien ruler 
(the white man). But the 
classification of "redundant" 
pertains . to things, not per- 
sons. The whole concept of 
the "canalization" of African 
labor is more appropriate to 
the harnessing of water for 
raw power. And this in 
essence is the approach of the 
South African government to- 
ward the labour of Africans 
on White farms, and in in- 
dustry and commerce. As a 
servant to the needs of the 
white man, the African is 
largely reduced to the level 
of a commodity." 

(Prof, Leo Kuper, An Afri- 
can Bourgeoisie: Race Class 
and Polities in South Africa.) 
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Africans are restricted from 
moving from rural to urban , 
areas without permission by 
means of the pass; this en- 
sures a sufficient supply of 
slave labour for the farms. 

Another source of man- 
power are the prisons: a' 
source of forced labour from 
Inmates, often political pri- 
soners who broke the law by 
trying to lead — by our stan- 
dards—normal lives. 

Massive and ncvercndlng 
police raids arc another 
method of switching popula- 
tion from tlie cities to the re- 
serves for farm labour. Any- 
one who does not possess ■ 
permit may be caught in the 
net, anywhere, at any time. 
After being tried at (he Bantu 
Commissioners Court he is sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, then 
deported. If tlicy arc lucky 
some of the victims will es- 
cape jail, but will still be 
ordered to leave the urban 
areas for the overcrowded re- 
serves. Welfare workers have 
come across tiny children 
stranded alone after both pa- 
rents were swept off in police 
raids. 

(Couiiniicir next iceek) 

* « a 

This article is haxeil on re- 
search bu the Students' Coun- 
cil's Soutit African Committee 
last Slimmer, and submitted 
to NÙW bu Mark Segal. By its 
research, the committee has 
endeavoured to foster in- 
formed opinion on South 
Africa and to encourage action 
which will promote human 
rights and racial coexistence 
in South Africa. 
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IRVING LAYTON: 
THE GENITAL POET 



Inini liyloni Cilliclii Pitsl. Toronto ml 
MonlilHi McCllllind in4 Sttnllt 114. 

Irving Laylon is a cauii célibr* in 

Monlreal, tliough few people have heard 
of him outside of Canada. The reasons 
for this are obvious : his poetry is good, 
but perhaps not good enough; and his 
personality is so forcefully confused with 
his poetry that it is hard to separate the 
two. I^yton is, in the original sense of 
the word, the local genius. 

It is difficult to separate Layton the 
person from Layton the poet for two 
reasons. First of all, the wrong reason : 
both the haters and the worshippers of 
a poet will vilify or deify thé man as if 
he were the poetry; if he writes boldly 
of sex, they will keep their daughters 
away from him or rush to his bed — two 
.sides of the same coin, of course. This 
deification (it is really that in both 
cases) often has a circular effect — It 
will cause the poet to wear a masic in 
the image of himself and fulfill the rolo 
that has been created for him (Robert 
Frost is an unfortunate case in point). 

This must be distinguished absolutely 
from that other connection between poet 
and man, that which makes a man a poet 
— the fact that a true poet writes out of 
his own self (what else?) and makes 
poetry as an act of living. It can easily 
be seen that to confuse the two person* 
poet relationships is to confuse the rela- 
tionship of poetry and life at the very 
root. How many poets are there who, care 
more about Being a Poet than writing 
poetry 7 Layton does not always succeed 
in keeping the ego separate from the art, 
but he succeeds more than most local 
genii, and it is his honest effort to do 
this that constitutes his value for us. ' 

This may seem paradoxical to those 
who consider Layton primarily an ego- 
tist, a "lookat-mcandseehowlknow- 
howtorcallylive" poet; but 1 suggest 
that this reading of his poetry is mis- 
taken. Layton in his poetry gives us a 
persona, which, like that of Petrarch or 
Sidney, may or may not be literally trtio 
(for all we know Layton is really a virg- 
gin) but which takes its meaning from 
a certain sense of life transmitted 
through words. 

The twentieth century may very well 
be described in future literary textbooks 
as the age of the occasional poem, the 
poem written as an act of life rather than 
a monument. One reads' most modern 
poetry as a process, a dialectic between 
a living person anq£àJmoihent of time 
which is not arrest(edl)H^caiigh't moiiient- 
arily and felt, fondled, above all seen. 
To see something clearly, no matter how 
trivial, is an achievement that gives us 
something quite precious : reality. And 
this perception gives us back what we 
put into it : the self. This "self" is thus 
' something quite different from that other 
thing called by the same name, the mask 
worn to fulfill social expectation. 

It is this latter "self" — the opposite 
of the living self — that Layton quite 
explicitly sets out to attack. For Layton 
has a message, a message which Is both 
an extremely simple and a very old one, 
recognizable in one form or another in 
the Bible, Chaucer, Rabelais, Fielding, 
Blake, the romantics, Freud, Lawrence, 
Camus, and Dylan Thomas — to liame 
a few. The message might be put this 
way: most people guide their lives by 
abstraction which usually go under such . 
titles as "purity", "virtue", "Godliness", 
even "love" — all "spiritual" attain- 
ments. Uut these arc merely excuses. for 
egotism, which is the opposite of love 
and of life. 



This pharitct 

finds in virtut 

no gaiety ; 

ht it virtuous 

because it enables 

him lo reprove us; 

in elhtr circumstance 

he would practice vice 

at new he CKhlbtti 

hit feable 

virtue. He wanit 

what every man 

wants: to be ditagreeabla 

with a good contcienct. 

("Snivelliiatien") 
True life is a force which is créa» 
live, biological as well as spiritual — a 
recognition of the continuity of the two 
is essential — and which manifests it- 
self as first of all an honesty in regard 
to this physical world. It is always a 
form of humility, as opposed to pride. 
It is praise, joy, health, rather than 
hatred and death. 

Man's a craitd ape 

A ballcd-up parasite 

Whose first thought's to kill yeu 

If hit health It right. 

Kill you or entlave you. 

Or If hit heart twtll* 

With love of purity 

To crush your ganitalt. 

("The Puma't Tooth") 

So Layton's task of late has been to 
espouse and defend the life of the geni- 
tals. The trouble with having a message 
like this is that its champion is put on 
the defensive, and as such seems to be 
the one who is egoistic, proud, even self- 
seeking. His ennemies try to make him 
look as if he lacks virtue, as if, above all, 
he and his poetry are "dirty". Layton 
gives .the obvious reply: if you think 
life is dirty, speak for yourself. (He also 
points to Freud's quite relevant distinc- 
tion between genital and anal.) Again, 
they say he's. praising lust, but the ob- 
vious reply is that they don't know the 
difference between lust and; love ^ ("De- 
sire without reverence is lust.")nndeed, 
whenever someone attacks the life force 
in someone else, he tells us more about 
himself and his own attitude toward 
life than about the other. 

The limitation of this message is 
that, once you've got the message, it's 
cbvious.;If this were all there were to 
Layton, we could hardly read him as a 
poet. But Layton, like any prophet, gives 
us not a moral but an experience, and 
he docs that not through prose meaning 
so much as through the concrete use of 
word.<i. I.ayton becomes a poet in his 
images and rhythms. Now, there is 
nothing particularly original about Lay- 
tori as a poetic technician; he. shows 
clearly the influence of almost any poet 
one can think of: among the modems, 
Yeats, Stevens,' Frost, Pound, Thomas, 
and William Carlos Williams, whom he 
resembles most of all (though It is not 
necessarily a question of imitation. Wil- 
liams, by the way, wrote a laudatory 
preface to The Improved Binoculars) — 
just about every American poet except 
Eliot, whom he hates (cf. "of late, since 
I'm growing old. And no longer wear 
my pants' fly rolled). Among the tradi- 
tional poets wc finds echoes, if not imi- 
tations, of Blake,' Donne (see the fine 
"Obit"), and the Latin poets — Catullus, 
Juvenal, Horace, and Martial in partic- 
ular. 

In fact Layton at his best is as close 
to the Romans as to the neo-romantlcism 
of modern poetry. He can rail like Juve- 
nal against the times and his enemies, 
or he can be sharply epigrammatic:' 
To guard her virtu* 



thli woman 
resorts 

to neediest ttraiegtmt 
. and evationt. 

She doetn't 
rtalixe 
her face 
It ample 
dcfente. 

("Defeni* Enough") 
In his poetry he uses many tratlltion- 
al themes: time, old age, and dcatli .nre 
subjects he handles beautifully with his 
particular mixture of (he sardonic and 
serious. Closely related are (he seasons, 
especially winter. 

The scriptural weight of tnow 
hat pretted evtrylhing dark to 

I the turf ace I 
the houtet ttiffan ; and the 

|tnowflaket fall 
on fretted galet Ilk* a well-turned 
(epithet. 

Treat, houtet, gates back away at 

(from a eorpte 
and winter begint Ilk* a murder 

(ttory. 
("Schoolteacher in 
Lat* November") 
Th*y ttand like penitential 

lAugutîinet 
Thct* tract; and In my Jewboy 

(mind thay are monkt... 

I do not Ilk* thit monastic 

(whilenett of winter— 
It It a Chritt drained of all blood. 

This last poem, "Gothic Landscape", 
should be read in full by those who think 
I.jylon can't be a serious and complex 
poet. The same is true of another winter 
poem, "Reconciliation", a good example 
of the local poetry which is often the 
best. One has to have lived in Montreal 
to see how revelatory of commonplace 
reality some of his poetry can be. . 

Layton's Is the kind of poetry which 
should be dipped into in great chunks; 
there are very few single poems that are 
ma.slcrpieccs, As one reads the Collec- 
ted Poemt, one constantly marvels at 
the occasional felicities of perception 
and expression. 

Over the back of my wooden chair 
Th* light hangs Ilk* a wet teweL 

Now slowly tlowly th* teaten 

(unwinlers 
On its tpooi of whit* thread. 

the ploui 
dropping' en their careful dr*tt 
crumbt of God on Sundays 

Th* tun m«Ht Ilk* buff*r • 
Over my tweelcorn Ihoughtt. 

Her cheekt were red with bargains 
And th* mov*d to th* man*y crict 

LIk* an enchanted dancer 
With wid* *nehant*d *y*t. 
With the last quotation (from "thh 
Execution," which should be read in 
full), we see how surely Layton can 
handle rhythm. He is generally an' anti- 
rhythmic poet who uses the unscannable 
frecverse line (to announce that it is 
not from Tennyson or any poet who gets 
his admiration for the lilting line it.<iclf). 
But in Layton one continuously dis- 
covers just the right rhythms, often unob- 
trusive, but sometimes brealhcatchlng, 
as in the following balanced lines: ' 
Two spots glowed in h*r ch**ks. 
Then ih* smiled, d*ritiv*ly. 
And because -th*' had much to tay 
Said nothing, turning h*r fae* away. 

("Mildred") 

or 

They dine* belt who dance with 

[deiir*. 

Who lifting ffat of fir* from (ir* 
W*ava before they II* down 
A red carpet (or th* tun. 

("For Mae Tta-Tung") 
In this last quotation, the combination 
of deliberate prosaic statement' and a 
rhythm which is itself a revelation is 
allied with Layton's — again unobtrusive 
jccts which arc used over and over again 
in the poetry acquire a symbolic dimen- 
sion ; such things as birds, trees, and 
worms are worth watching. Out it is the 
sun that bears the most meaning in the 
poetry. i 
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Give your stripped body lo th* tun 
Your t*x lo any skilled 

And pretty damsel ; 
From the bonfire 
Of your gulitt mak* 
A blating Greek tun. 

("Vexata Quactlio") 
Perhaps the key poem for this symbol 
is "Zoroastrian", which I will quote in 
full: 

I want nothing 

to ever come 

between m* and Ih* tun 

If I see a jelplan* 
I thall thoot it down 

Philetophic* 
religions : 

to many fearful excutat 
for not lolling th* tun 
' nourish on* 
and burn him to • cinder 

Look at Ih* tkcleloiit 

of thot* oaks : 

Ih* proud (lam* of lif* 

pattad through them 

without their one* having heard 

of Jetut or Marx 

This poem is a late one, and, as in the 
work of many modern poets (for exam- 
ple Wallace Stevens) shows a prosy 
explicitness which comes of trying per- 
haps too hard lo explain one's message. 
Quite predictably, then, we find many 
poems about writing poetry. 

So far we have seen several aspects 
of Layton, but in the long run all the 
Layton — wit, prophet, lyricist, and 
social critic — come lo the same thing. 
The best poems, I think, combine all 
these elements in a way that is genuine- 
ly personal, a kind of whimsical or 
fanciful poetry which I identify with 
the Laytonic vision. "The Day Aviva 
Came to Paris," "Why 1 Don't .Make 
Love to the First Lady," "Paging .Mr. 
Superman*.' are Joke poems which are 
also quite serious commentaries. In 
"Me, the P.SI., and (he Stars," the 
speaker throws a hard snowball through 
a window "in one of the better suburbs 
of Montreal," then dares the pokcd- 
out heads to summon the Prime Mi- 
nister — who appears at once. The 
speaker addresses the Hon. : 
I met a sage, I (aid, I met a sage 

lying on hit fae* 
under a dctpolled berry Ir** who tald 
God was tlowly dccempoting 
deeompotlng y**r by year, leaking away. 

Liltl* r*malnt of him now 
oxcept a faint odour that might be 

(found 

In Ih* b*ll*r churchct of th* city. 

H» alto tald pity wai lost of power. 

Someone had to ttll the people 
what wat happening; ll't indecent to Ut 
th* d*alh of th* latt god go by 

(unnoticed. 

What some readers don't get Is the 
fact that Layton mocks himself as much 
as he praiics himself; one suspects 
that this lack of, high seriousness is 
what bothers' many of his critics. 

I placed 

my hand 

upon 

her thigh. . 

By th* way 

th* mov*d. 
away 

I could t** 
her devotion 
to lileralur* 
wat not 
perfect 

("MItunderttandIng") 
Layton is a poet who should not be 
taken too seriously in the sense of the 
hush of a'symphonic concert; this does 
not mean that he shouldn't be read 
seriously, but that he is first of all fun. 
What insights lie «ives us arc through 
the free' play of mind and animal spi- 
rits. The culture-mongers consider this 
to be a lower function than literature 
should serve. They are partially right, 
of course, but they still read Rabelais 

(Continued en ptg* 10) 
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Layton . . . 



(Continued from page 9) 
rnthcr than Ronsard, and it is tht 
fashion to praise Jolin Donne. 

But Layton does not need defend* 
Ing; be is quite capable of doing tbat 
for bimseU. Neither docs Layton need 
to be shoved down anyone's tbroat — 
those of us who enjoy him do it each 
in our own way. Tlicre is a sense in 
which poetry should not be judged or 
compared. It is the critic's and read- 
er's task to understand, not to use poe- 
try as an excuse to show his superiori- 
ty. Poetry is a gift given to us by one 
who gains nothing from it; a gift of 
life. Some may find the gift small, the 
life feeble, but if it helps us a little it 
should be praised; perhaps we learn 
to praise with it the spirit — no mat- 
ter how little — that is within the 
poem and ultimately with the poet, and 
which can be found in ourselves. It is 
this spirit that is the subject of Lay- 
ton's poetry. 

Of course, the spirit often takes a 
form repugnant to some of our purer 
brethren : 

Her mother used to tell her 
only bad women 
had well-developed busts. 
When her young breasts 
began to grow 
she was certain Herr Salin 
had marked her for this own 
and would grab her from below. 
They grew and grow 



and their very ilie 

hat made Cretehen bold : 

one fine swing of them, the s«yi, 

would knock the divll out cold. 

("Moral with a Story") 
I said above that Layton was the 
local genius, and tried to make a dis- 
tinction between the two selves. At the 
main gate of the Bower of Bliss, in The 
Fterle Queene, stands a man called 
Genius, but he is, Spenser assures us, 
a false genius. 

The true Genius is the porter, not 
}f the Bower of Bliss,'; the' house of 
shameful lust and tittilation, but of 
the Garden of Adonis, the bouse of 
generation, fertility, and growth. This 
true self is basically biological, where- 
as the falsei/:onc denies the natural 
man. I would like to suggest here lhat 
an understanding of Spenser and of 
Layton can only lead to the conclusion 
that Layton, at his best, is a defender 
of the true self. At times he may seem 
to be self-proclaiming and full of halo 
for others; and some of his readers 
may be motivated by dcsiro for tittila- 
tion or egotistic identification with the 
personality behind the poems; but it 
docs no good to call him ^isdoleseent 
(what's wrong with adolescence? ex- ' 
ccpt for those poor "mature" souls who 
form the chief material for psychiatric 
study), trivial (there's nothing wrong 
with triviality per se — why not Just 
ignore it?), or egotistic (by now it 
9ught to be clear which Is really more 
^oUstle). 



The fact is that to live truly is a 
constant creative process, not just a 
failure to break- certain rules. The act 
of making poetry is the act of being 
human, part of the dialogue between 
the physical self and the "higher" self, 
and a striving for purity or perfection 
is one of the things that most easily 
kills this humanity. Usually when we 
speak of "literature," we are thinking 
of something perfect and pure, a mo- 
nument to man's spirit which will en. 
dure. But Layton, rightly or wrongly, 
identifies this with the same purita- 
nism that attacks sexuality. There is 
more than one way to reach God. 

The Pauline religion 

of love 

made man 

ashamed of hit intllnctt. 
More kind, anglesaxon 
commercialism 
hat left him 

wllh no Instincts to be ashamed of. 

("Processed") 
Poets praise, I pray you, Nancy 
Who bends her limbs to suit my 

(fancy; 

O the ra ed to heaven liet 
Through her cool accustomed 
^ • [Ihlght. 

("A Pocketful of Rye") 
Shiva dances on Somerled avenue 
and In our bedroom 
A million roosters cry up the sun; 
at night when we embrace 
we hear the silence of. God. 

("Winter Light") 



This is personal poetry, but in the 
good sense of the word : it is not self, 
vaunting, but the sharing of a vision 
of personal life. In an age when thero 
is so little left of privacy, we should 
be grateful. If Layton is sometimes 
irritating, it is because there is so much 
resistance to this vision of privacy. 
I go about making trouble for 
(myself. 

The sparks fly. 

I gather each one 

and start a poem. 

("Tha Sparks Fly") 

Ah, my detractors, 

this It a rough profession 

I have chosen 

I need alt my strength 

And if my face scares, 

so much the better; 

I have that more space 

for mytelf, and for quiet, 

and for the poems 

that I gather 

wllh a tenderness 

you could never 

Imagine or ■ Intuit. 

("For My Delractort") 
Even for his enemies Layton plays 
an important, a necessary, role — that 
of the scapegoat. So his detractors 
should be grateful to him. 

Gary Campbell 



Graduate Interviews 

ONTARIO HYDm 

will interview on 

OCTOBER IB, 29 

ELECTRICAL 

MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING PHYSICS 

CIVIL ~ 

METALLURGICAL 

AND CHEMICÂL ENGINEERS 

MATHEMATICS 

AND COMMERCE GRADUATES 

Training Program geared to Individual interests 
and based on rotational work experience. 
Variety of Engineering Work - planning, design, 
research, construction, operations, maintenance, 
marketing or- computer applications. 
A Career in an organization which encourages 
diversify of training and experience. 
An Expanding Operarion - New cool-fired and 
nuclear thermal stations in the process of develop- 
ment and construction ore among the largest and 
most modern on the continent. (500 megawatt 
units in our newest coal-fired generating stations 
and the new Pickering Nuclear Plant). Continuing 
hydraulic stations expansion. 
An Integrated Data Processing System - Analysis 
and programming of complex engineering and 
scieiitific problems as well as extensive commercial 
applications. 

Further inforinotlon In your Placement Office. If you with 
to make additional enquiries please write - 

Employment Officer, 
Professional cmd Management Staff. 
Ontaiio Hy<Jro, 
620 University Avenue, 
Toronto^ Ontario. 



ATTENTION STUDENTS 

. taking the following courses: 



BIOLOGY 100 
CHEMISTRY 111. 
CHEMISTRY 202 



ECONOMICS 100 
ENGLISH 100 
SOCIOLOGY 210 



ZOOLOGY 211 



Current edited and supplemented Lecture Notes 
will be appearing semi-monthly at the 

ACADEMIC BOOK SHOP 

1026 Sherbrooke Street West 



INIVCniTY ttllU mn tti {uppltnintid ItcUirt Notes Bill U ippurinf 
ivirr t«o metlu (or tlii tfuiitieii of IMt tar, Ttiir vt not \ti\M§t u t wbtUtult for 
Itcturtt, but nUiir ii i «ttuitli iml effocUn ttudnil 

tteordid, Miltd and toppltotnlM bj top itiidinti la jmr count, ttii afford a 
comprihenjive tni iccuritt iit of notii In i slur, nnclM and wtll ortinind format 
Thir reltiie ioa lion tbt burdin of ricordini Ittturet in ditill, iniblins you la 
tiDctntrtti on urdiiiUndiaf ard abtarMiv Ui« Itctur* auttrlal Ibolf. 



INTRODUCTORY OFFER : 

3 weeks fo^ the price of two 

69^ 
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The Church of St. 

Andrew And St. Paul :: 

(The Prestirliriia Cluacli In ClUdi) * ' 

Sherbrooke & Redpath 
Streets 

(Th* Pratbytarlin Church) '•' 
ni Riv. XJ. BirUi. CO, B.D. D.O. 
n* Rat. SlipbM Him BJL. 1.0. 

11:00 am Morning Worship 
7:30 pm Evening Wonhlp. • • 
8:45 pm Cefftt Hour 
followed by meeting of the • ■ 
Sunday Evening Club. Tliis ! ! 
week : Dialogue : Why I ; ; 
Left the Church" "Why I ± 
Remain in the Church". 

VixitOTS cordially welcome. ■ | 
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The Folk Scene Nourrices defies analysis 



At the Penekpe-The Greenbriar Boys 



The Greenbriar Boys feature 
four of the finest musicians, 
entertainers, and singers in folic 
music today. Their particular 
brand of music Is blucgrass, 
which developed from old-time 
country music, with the adapt- 
tion of new techniques on the 
mandolin, fiddle, guitar, and 
banjo, as well as a revised style 
of singing. 

The members of the group 
are John Herald on guitar. Bob 
Yellln on banjo, Ftank Wake 
field on mandolin, and Richard 
Greene on fiddle, who doubles 
on bass. John and Bob were 
the orlBinators of the group, 
and both arc citybillies whose 
interest In bluegrass runs deep. 



From the \m muii- 
cian's point of view, the 
difficulties involved in 
impreviiing a solo ex- 
tending over several cho- 
ruses are easy to unders- 
tand, but difficult to 
overcome. He muit deal 
timullaneoutly with melo- 
dy, harmony, and rhythm, 
each of which has its own 
particular set of rules. 
These rules have grown 
through tradition, and 
mutt be so thoroughly 
absorbed that they be- 
come second nature. The 
concert-pianist delibera- 
tes the interpretation of 
each sonata, decides how 
best to perform it, then 
practices each minute 
detail until there Is little 
doubt what will occur in 
front of an audience. This 
approach being impossible 
In improvised music, the 
iazz musician tries to 
practice techniques that 
give him the greatest pos. 
sibitlly degree of flexibi- 
lity, 10 that no matter, 
what Idea comes Into his 
head, he may Immediately 
reproduce it on his instru- 
ment. These techniques 
are then used in an 
attempt to play what is 
appropriate, according to 
the music produced by 
the other performers. The ■ 
spontaneous interplay 
thus produced is what 
gives jaxz its unique quali- 
ties. 

The belt example of 
these qualities is found in 
the recent work of Miles 
Davis and his quintet. On 
two recordings "In . Euro- 
pe" and "My Funny Va- 
lentlne", the group works 
with old standards, giving 
them a fraihneis and vi. 
tality rarely encountered. 

The key to tliese per- 
formances Is the eighteen 
year olii rirummer, An- 
thony Williams. He plays 
'time' rather than drums 
— each affect Is played, 
not for its own sake, but 
for the Importance it has 
In relation to the rhyth- 
mic momentum generated 
by the other four mem- 
bers.' The tempo remains 
constant, white the quali- 
ty changes from a slow 
ballad to a hard-drlv!.!g 
swinger. Pianist Herble 
Hancock has mattered the 
ability to play exactly 
what Is required behind a 
soloist, sometimes com- 
plementing, ■ s-metlmei 
urging. With bassist Rou 
Cartier, then three make 
up a rhy/im section 
which Itself !i worth the 
purchase price. 

I strongly recommend 
these two records to any- 
one really interested in 
discovering what |azx is 
all about. 

H. . K. ■ H, ^ ■ 



Bob boasts one of the finest 
tape collections of traditional 
blucgrass in the country. Both 
arc excellent musicians, and 
John's clear tenor voice is a 
source of constant excitement 
to the listener. 

Frank, who joined the group 
about a year ago, is tcchnicniiy 
one of the two finest manclnlin- 
ists in the nation, being second, 
possibly, only to Bill Monroe. 
He is the only true country 
cousin of the group, and learn- 
ed his bluegrass first-hand from 
many of the greats In this field 
of music. 

Dick, who is the newest mem- 
ber of the group, never ceases 
to be a source of amazement to 
the audience^ on • his fantastic 
fiddle brcaks.^Another citybilly. 
he hails from Hollywond, but 
don't let the name of his birth- 
place fool you. Although he has 
followed blucgrass for only a 
year, Dick has a classical violin 
background of many years, and 
has worked his fiddle to the 
point of perfection. 

The Greenics have perfect 
harmonics, unsurpassed instru- 
mentais, and enjoyable stage 
personalities. Every perfor- 
mance is different, and seeing 
them two, three or four times 
In a week has never proved 
dull. Their entertainment quali- 
ty ranks high among contem- 
porary groups. They arc a must 
see for anyone who has even 
the slightest interest in good 
music. There are only three 
days left to see them, so ta::e 
advantage of them. 

At the Blue Lantern 
Richie Havens 

Providing stiff competition 
for the Greenbriar Boys this 
week will be Richie Havens, 
who is performing for the first 
time in Montreal. In my opi- 
nion, he is not a folk perfor- 
mer. His interpretations are 
highly personal, and reveal 
years of exposure to music 
from folk to Jan, Inc*uding 
gospel, blues, and R. & B. In- 
fluence. 

He is highly emotional and 
sensitive to his music, with a 
touching. Intense voice, and an 
interesting and appropriate 
guitar accompaniment. Disre- 
garding his guitar, one might 
see in Richie a new Al Hibblcr, 
or Ray Charles. As an artist,, 
he has a great deal to add to 
all the fields I have mentioned 
above. 

However, he is not a perfect 
performer. He lacks assurance 
and needs more experience to 
become an interesting stage 
personality for the average 
listener. Furthermore, his style 
becomes somewhat monotonous, 
. and . considering his great po- 
tential for variation, he should 
explore his full range of sounds. 
Desoitc his shortcoming.-j, he Is 
well worthwhile s.'cin? as a 
developing talen*. for I believe 
bis potential runs far deeper 
than his music, portrays at 
present Richie will be appear-, 
inc at the ' Blue Lantsm, at 
1433 Stanley St.. until this 
Sunday, along with Bruce Mur- 
doch. 

Michael Nerenberg 



Romain Weingarten's Les 
f/ourricet, currently at the 
Theatre des Saltimbanques, Is 
a startling Journey through the 
surreal Into the real. 

Defying any rational or sym- 
bolic analysis, the play is a 
startling challenge to the view- 
er's subconscious mind, which 
it forces to a positive reaction 
— be it dread or a strange 
delight. 

In the form of a Walpurgis- 
night or Witches Sabbath, 
complete with ogres, Satanic 
trolls and an apocalyptic fire. 
Les Nourrices begins in the 
bowels of the earth — a subway 
car suffused by an ccric green 
light — and after travelling 
through a nightmarish world 



ends where it began. Dream or 
Reality? For Weingartcn the 
difference Is non-existent 

The action of the play cen- 
tres around a white-faced (Is 
it the pallor of death?) semi- 
intellectual, sensitive enough to 
fear the garish advcrtlsemcnt- 
world which is his. 

Lacking the inner "guts" and 
the superficial bravado essen- 
tial for success In this land of 
the strongly-stomached, Pruvost 
is victimized not only by socie- 
ty, friends and wife, but also 
by himself. 

On one level it is Pruvost's 
seductive wife Jeanne who is 
the cause of the ultimate des- 
trucUpi jibfîal l but three of the 
charact«s.%'A Venus -Circe 



Pas de Vacances 
Pour Duplessîs 



Pli it «itiicti pur lu Itfilii. 

Oiitctcd by Dtnis Ht'oui, Ph«lo- 
inphfd br Jicquii lebrecque. Al 
IKi Siint Dtnil Ihoire «ith Uie 
followinf catti Jocl Denis, Sutaïuie 
Lhitqut, Albcit Millilic, Jicqiui 
(Min. 

If the cinema is an art 
form, and, if art should, to 
a degree, be the mirror of 
an age, of a people, then 
this Frencii-Canadian attempt 
is a dismal failure. Even from 
the entertainment point of 
view. Pas de Vacances pour 
les Idoles by Denis Héroux 
has rare moments of dubious 
success. . 

It is sod to note that while 
French-Canadians are mak- 
ing political and social efforts 
to preserve their identity as 
a people, Mr. Héroux chooses 
to spend money and talent 
on a film which is a paltry 
imitation of American and 
British variations on a theme. 
The Theme in this case is that 
of a. young "yé-yé" or "go- 
go"<whichever you prefer) 
singer who attains stardom, 
falls in love with a singing 
starlet, and gets unwittingly 
involved with a dope-peddl- 
ing ring — all at the some 
time. This is a difficult pill to 
swallow especially when the 
gangsters Involved ore a 
Prussian-type German and 
two Chinese escapees from 
Communist China. Undoub- 
tedly, this would give anyone 
out side ofl^Qûêbec the true 
picture of our underworld in 
"la Belle Province". 

But more amusing or lu- 
' dicrous than this is the fact 
that two young, impression- 
able French-Canadians (the 
star and the starlet) ore gul- 
led through their "naivety" 
by these somewhat "reaction- 
ary" criminals. This is de- 
cidedly not a film for those 
who are sensitive to political 
reality. 

Our young star (Joel 
Denis) has o philosopher 
(bearded, of course) friend 
(Albert Millaire). The state- 
ment of the philosopher In 
this film is that pop music is 
vulgar and that pop singers 
ore egoists. Obviously (very 
obviously) his personality is 
intended as a contrast to that 
of his swinging ■ friend. This 
is a conventional portrayal, 
at best, when one thinks of 



the variety of possibilities 
existing among the young 
French-Canadian generation 
of today. 

Although Jacques Lobrec 
que's camera work Is on the 
whole interesting, the Elvis 
Presley and ' Beatles movies 
type shots are;: not only a 
bore, but embarrassing in the 
Quebec setting. 

On the whole, this' film, 
when one thinks of Gilles 
Groulx's Le Chat dons le Sac 
or Claude Julro's A Tout 
Prendre (also French Cana- 
dian feature films). Pas de 
Vacances pour les Idoles 
might hove been acceptable 
in Duplessis' Quebec, but not 
In this one. 

J. A. 



figure, Jeanne seems to have 
as many lovers as there are 
hours In the day, and an all. 
too-trusting husband whose gra> 
dual realization of bis wife's 
pcrfldiousness is his ruin. 

One of Jeanne's staunchest 
lovers is her cousin, a strangely 
deformed little green troll, who 
Is dentist, medicineman, Plato 
and devil. Son of a gnome 
Levcrdier possess supernatural 
powers, yet with his disturbing 
hypnotic appeal he is the most 
commonsenslcal figure of the 
play, and one of the few 
characters to survive the apo- 
calyptic flames of this witches 
Sabbath. 

One wonders whether it is 
profound humanism or bitter 
satire on Weingarten's part to 
grant survival to this lascivious 
green (the colour of the waking 
earth, spring and renewal) 
creature who is both less and 
more than man. 

Pruvost's world tumbles a- 
round his feet when he gains 
awareness of his wife's amorous 
relationship with his boss. How- 
ever, although boss Howard is 
one of the strong men of socie- 
ty, he is similarly brought to 
ruin by Jeanne, who through- 
out remains strangely innocent. 
She too is in a sense a victim 
and it is this world which is 
decadent, degenerate. 

Serene, detached, gazing pas- 
sively at this scene of destruc- 
tion, are "les nourrices", the 
guardians. Of Indian and Afri- 
can blood respectively, these 
two women serve as gods or 
idols. Compassionate, yet unin- 
volved, they watch the turmoil 
from afar and at the end, lii<e 
■ the earth, they abide. . 

Lisa Borenstein 




Elitertainment Directory 



Movies: 



AlouiUci Ui Flit Ut]: niiMIr It I, euU 
W;i)., Stt., Sun. at 2. 
htRMf. Hift SflOt Sh: lilO, 3:10, S:10, 
7ilS. 9:15. 

Capiloli Hum Scinai: lO-M, 12:90, ]:0S, 

5:M, 7:35, 9:55. 

Cintma FcilinI: Oil SikI: 7:30, 9:30. 
le OiupMn: IH.IN Dlltart <■ Sillil: 
nilhllr at 7:30, 9:50, Sat.. SuB., at 12:25, 
2:50, 5:10, 7:36, 9:50. 
Donil l»ti Room', Tki Saa<|i;ui Niilitl; 
at 9:30, matt Sat.. Wtd., at 2:55; tnat 
Sn Hiuiil: nittitlf al 7:X, Sun. con- 
lisuous (rem 1:30. mats Sit„ Wed. al 1. 
Dorril (Salit Ooiii): Hatj PtfpiU: ai|ht- 
If at 6:30, 9, Sun. continucut Iroa 1:30, 
naU Sal.. Wad. at 3. 
Elrtla ISalli Rttnaii): It Saiitu, (Salit 
EillMlcin): Ittaai L'laptttiiri BoU 
prniiamKii wetlioan at 7:X, 9:X. Sat.t 
1:X, 3:30, 5:», 7:X, 10; Sun., Mon.: 
1:», 3iX. 5:». 7:X, 9:X. 
Kent: Ibt Cilleclir: 1:35, 4:05, 6:X, 9. 
Ue«i't: Tki Criat Rica: 10, 12:40, 3:20, 
6:05, 8:45. 

Monliland: Tkt SaililM': 1:20. S:IS, iiX; 
Tba ttiat Spy Ultiiia: 3:15, 7:15. 
Paiace: Sbeiaottat: 10:25, 12:35, 2:45, 
5. 7:15, 9:25. 

Place Ville Matie: Cauun TOi 12:40, 

2:50, 5:05, 7:15, 9:25. 

l:lt:e Cin(n.,i P.V. 4.1: ZKk* till Ctiai 

12:50, 3:X, 6:10, 1:53. 

Stvlite: Tkt Suit II HitiC: ni|Mly It 

I:l5i mail Wed., Sat., Sun. at 2:15. 

Srmdon: Skip II full: 12:55. 3:25. 5:55, 

8:25. 

Stfar.d: Cliii Oi Tkt BiaU: 12. 3:15; 6:30, 
9:45; imt fttj: 10:25. 1:40, 4:55, 1:10. 
WlllmounI: Matiilicnt kill II Iklir 
Fllilt Mickiect: niiMIr It l:Xj mU 
Wid., Sat.. Sun. al 2:1$. 
Slint Dtnll Ibiit-i: Pal U VlUKii Nir 

Ul IdlllL 

Film Series: 

ti Cir.lralhi.jue Canidienne: Oct. 25: 
t«eei Sibitilitt, 6:X; Palltei Panchaii, 
9; Oct. 26: llll MMlit, 6:X; Ipaniill, 
9; Del. 27: Aati Diaililiii, A Tnl fnn 
ill, 6:X; ll Mlldt D-«pi. 9: Oct 2St 
Tkt Citi, V:iuil II Italil. 6:X; li Sir 
■isie HIrgiiae. 9. 

Ticlielt ll 50 cent! eich miy be puichaicd 
at the tot olfici of It.t Bond ol Cinun* 
Sciermnt Ueitrt, 360 McCIII Slicit. 
' bclveen 6:X and 10:X pm. 

McGill Film Soclttr: ll SIril d'Clul: 
Oct. 23: Tki Early Ciieai ll Filliil: I 
ViUlliii, Tki Wkitt IbiilL Tti Onon 



Weliei FcttinI: Oct. 25; Tkt Ui(iil:cenl 
Ab3iiiii>, I pa. Oct. 7i: Laty liim 
Skaitbai, « pm. Oct. 27: HicSilk, S pm, 
Oct. 21: t Tnck ll Eiil, 1 pm. Oct. 29: 
OUtlle, 6:X. Oct. 29: Mr. hUtit, 9 
tin. Oct X: Cililtl IM*, S poi. 

Theatre: 

U CmU\* CaatdlinMt Oct 1124: Ui 
Fta.rill«U, niiiiip It 1:30, Sua. al 

7:X. 

L'tliliwii Oct. 21 - Ho». 10: I'tlitt Cla- 
■ln, iTininit at S:X, Sun. at 7:X. 
ll PoudiKrt: txiinnini Oct. 22: Wti'i 
Slriil 01 Viiiliii Wtitit, cfininii al l:X, 



ticipt Sunday. 

TMlUt di U PUCI (PVH): Cua|ll: 



ll 

Tliatilt It It HMUt, I'nd U Sirlit, 
inainii it 9, iiccpt Mondiy. - 

Music: 

Plici (t« Aflli Oct 22: Sacha DiittI, 
chinteur lintaiilitt, It l:Xi Oct. 23: 
V(f ji'i Aida conducted bir Zutin Mchli al 
t:Xi Oct. 2Si Cltch Ptiiihiiinonic cou- 
ducltd by Mrtl Anctil'Vacli* Nturinii, 
It iiXi Da. 2ti Vcidl't Aidi conductid 
ky ZublB MiMj,. at liW; Oct. 27: Mont- 
real Symphony ' Oiehittia conducted by 
Piiirt Httil-ll 3:30. JMC Conçut Mont, 
real Syapbeer Otcbiitia conducted by 
Piirrt. HfS^ll ïliXl Ocl. 21: Yehufi 
Mimhln, vielMit, tt Ii30) Oct. 29: Ve di't 
Aida condKttt by Ziibin Mthta. al 8:X; 
Oct 24t Till Nt» Chlitty Mintlrtit at 
S:X. 

Fonmi Tbi Montiul Stai Dollar con 
ctrUi Oct 25: Hootieal Simphony Ofchet 
In conducted - by ZuUn Meliti. So'oiiti: 
Colltllt Boky, Pieni Diml, Ruiiel Chtii 
topblf. 

lidin* Moinloi Muilcal Club |..'er„ben 
OiMi Oct 22i Robii Ol Saiam, celliit 
Oct 29) Cfic Hcidsltck, pianiit. 
Cafi Pinelop* <lolktintloi): Ihi Green 
biiai Boyi, iiiihttjr until Oct 24. 
Bidi lanttrn Ciii (lo:k«in|in|l: RitcMi 
Hitira ind Bivci Murdoch, «i|htly until 
Oct 24. 

Museums: 

Montiial Muteun ol Fine Aitii Oct 1-31 
I. W. Miirici Eihibitlon. Oct. S-25: Cat- 
tery XII. Painiinii by Richard Billmeiei, 
Graphics by Sarah V. CeriodU. Oct S-X: 
Eihibilion ol Giaphlci lioM the ptrminiit 
lollicUon. The Uutiua It clottd o« Hot 
days. 

Gallery I640i Oct 13 - No«. 3: Eibibilion 
of latafiio color prills by Cbultt lloid 
and Carmia Carcll (botn ilM 10 to t). 
1445 Creictnt Sirtit 




Tkiii ill ail li plJCil it im i<itrliil>t 
■llici (Uiiitoitr Ceibi, am IIim), II i«. 
t« 4 tm. Itti iictiirt If nil l|M>' (!• Kl- 

ttf. «itii I ] ciiiiculid Usilliiit, 

a n, ■iiiinvii 2t rait 1, ptr iilrj wirl 



Oon'l lat|(l COWHtl p'jl pMIOItipbll 



IIDCS 



la lonJsn, Onlirio FiiilJri Oclobei 22 toi tat. 
V/ill tliirt fitinsct ini dii>in|. Ptioni lit, 
Dir VI 46)11 • nil tttninii 2U-7M). 



10 UT 



frtKli Utfr ■>'* >M<n to lint lu 1 oi 2 
ttudtnlt in bi| iNiloiKt, WtitiMunt. All 
mtliin coiKtnitntci, bilikllll II «intld. Clll 

l llti 7 pn: 41 6 6214. 

RÔÔSïTor R«ni. rUli XIICMEN MB SOCItl 
FACIUIIIS, Rmt nontlilr. Dinner A«ill- 
■ Mt. cm Bui Alltf 5 «'tlXlii 2M«13. 

Dinci FlMi Snci, Uniiinitr Ctnttt Billfoom 
Silwdif, Octotir n, ten pm. Rinti \IM 
lat 2 01 Ictt. (PCSS ritl Dinci.l 

rot SAH 

CViVAII SPIOER im ISO h p. Twbo Cliliicd 
Cnjini. Special llttlini, tinpenion, biikcs. 
AM'rm Ridio, Cicillinl Condition. Mint tilli 
HU 4 7177, liontl. 

VAUtHAU nil, A-l Mechinicjl Condilioni 
tolid bodm ridioi hiitcii eicellint. iiliabli 
Cir lor Commuter $17} or.niwtil ollw. HU (• 
8011 ilur 6 pm. ■ -Vf i 



HCCIII mATSHIIIt - IM ntK deiiin. Youl 
cliaice of colour (tid, blicli, |io*dcr blue), 
ilttd (loni, ilioill, iKi (iniill, medium, 
lirie). Brind njme SlialiiMt. CotI tSJO lick. 
Oidirinit pbom I4902fil,' room SI2. 

AUSTIN HElUr SPIIIC 11(3. lop Condition, 
17.000 Mild, mio, Hetlir, Ne« Battel;, Nim 
Clut^ Hen Biikes. Snoa lint iM fulfill 
net. WO. ' Clll , Ina , CbarMjr, - «3} Sa7 01 

WANTED 

WRIIt. NOU rOR HCSIII seiENCt lOURNAl. 
Slimolatini, RiMidini (ipiriinci, Conticl Nii 
Qitaoi l(2-7492. 

POSI-CRAOS (ind p(Opli) It PCSS fill Oinci, 
Univiiiitr Cintii Billioom, Sitoidar, Octobti 
30, II» :pa^ Indllionir ri^S RiljM 

MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS, Friund. Clll Pitir 
II 737-4107 inflime. REWAHO^ 



ONE ORANCE SNAKE HISSINS Unci llllr 
Tundijr am, Ani peilinent inlormalion iiiatti 
ippiiclttid. Thinti, 14241200, Room E-40$. 



ONE ZOOLOCr BOOK IT TOUNC in Iticoa 
Audiloiium on Tueidjr, OctoOei 1). Alio Lib 
Diiiectinf Initnimint at lami time. Phoni 
411I34I. 



TICACIS (at dooi) to PGSS Tall Dince Si 
tufdn, Octoïiei 30, t:X pm. Univeililr Cenlri 
Billioom. Sl'OO adfflili 2 oi leii. 

STUDIO COUCH: nioltin li|lil neifM, niihiiili 
cam, nt« condition, Reiulai W tot S25. Cill 
BIS 3»}. 

LAUIREItA nice, lood condition, lecentlr 
ovirhiulll . tool J bil JrcIuM.!* l2S.iÇall 9)7- 
52») attiré* piRiTW1FT«ë(î*iî»!^f^ 

MATTRESS lor ult. Bland nii», Eitia firm 
Sliti Hattrisi. Coit S7a, Mutt ttll immidii- 
telf — $30. 361S Duiocliir Annul, Apiilment 
40J, 

TAPE RECORDER! dull liacA. dull tpltd. Mi- 
Ctoplidni Includid. Flea — SlOO' ol tipi. $40. 
(Slot ni*). far diUili phoni MWOJ, Room 
52». , 

FOIB eOACN ini Automilic. Pdlict Condi- 
tion. Klnteriied, Includinf tnow lint. Sicii- 
lici t2S0 or Miritl but ollir. CL 9-IS2t ar 
CR 4 7r7L Ml. Triinir, 

TÂÛÎHA - 19 ce. PirllCl Condition, 2199 
milti, b monihi uid. )32S. Clll linnii 4SI- 
4X7 illti 7 pm. 



Black Silicanid RAINCOAI a| till P.S.C.A. lilt 
Iburtdir nlibl. rindir plein pkoaa Stepbin 
Brifbl at I49-173S. RiMr«.v-r 

RET RINC WITH I RETS, lati bitwcin Uni- 
«eiiitr Centii ind C|iffl. Pliiii return la H, 
Hiitnei at Radio McGill. Riwaid. 

HELP - SWITCHED McSIU lACREISj 7oo 222 
or Chem 302 Monday, McGill Scitnci. Red 
linini, McGill Crilti Midi b) Atldil. CR 

itm. _^ . ■ 

HELP! I lott m> prcieription tun times en 
Saturdaf, Reward. II lound cill Syi it 149 

S95S. 

TTPIHB . ~ 

TTPINSi Theiei, LfCluie Notll, Minuicripti, 
Etilft and Stincili. 419-4522. 

MISCrUANEOUS ^ 
Contioririi ii Piomiitd in a Panel Diicuitian 
on CInimi ird Drama with BAVII IISXINB AND 
JEAN GASCON nut Monday. 

OPERATION MATCH APPLICATIONS AVAIUBLt. 

Set A d Tliit Pape r. 

Mondar, October 2S Ihi McGill Litiriri So- 
cietr oieienti i pinti diicuition on CINEMA 
AND DRAMA will) licob Silkind, lean Citcon, 
Robeil RuHil. Sidmi L amb and C. D. Cecil. 

India Sludinii' Soclctir Aiiociilion — DEEPA- 
WALI CELEBRATIONS. A Hindi Film PTASSA 
(with Eniliih Sublill!!) will b) thown on 
Satuidar, October 2) at 7:» pm, PSC Audi- 
torium. 

Wilt MISS B. HcCUIRE tiKpliooi Rir it t4S- 
722S dirtlmi or WE $ S747 it ni|ht. 




thingsgO 

better,! 

^with 

Coke 




Meanwhile, back at the lodge, it's time-out time for 
the unmistakable taste of ice-cold Coca-Cola. Lifts 
your spirits, boosts your energy . . . 

BalbCKiC.i it,-,,,, itfliititd littii^^SuiiuiHl, IM pi(t.,| d CKitHi ltd. 



WEST INBIAN SDCIETTt Do not mill Ihi OUT- 
ING TO CAULT ESTATE on Sundir, 24th Oc- 

'!•!• ■^'>'*' »t » 
FUN CHORE I I i I . 

CAREERS CONFERENCE! Tickltl Kiilabli Oc- 
tobei 21 and 22. limited Numbii loi lach 
e»tnin| 10 |e t rouit loJi y. 
EAR PIERCING Modem, Piinletl. Aniiteptic. 
By appointment only. SALLT COOOFELLDW. 

2555 Hmnlon. Tel. 414 2574. 

INDIAN SOCIEIYi GiRiril Mietinf on 
Friday October 22 at 7 Rm jn S-2(. EKctiont 
tor ncani poiti. FILMS Tfl BE SHOWN. 

YES. PIEmC-ElLIOTT TRUDEAU IS COMINGI 
Hi'll be heie in leacock 26 it 1 pm. Fiiday. 
Octobei 22. EVERYBODY WELCOMEI Ihii ii a 
Libiial Pramotian. 

BUDDY RATE Oicbeilrai Rii'd., oicbettiit ol 
III liiei, muile lor ill occiiionti Tilephoni 
74H370 01 744 2042. ' 

PGSS (Post-Ciaduiti Sludenif Society) Annual 
Fill Dance. Uniienily Cenlri Billiaom Si- 
luidiy, Octobei 30, t.X pm. Two bindi. 

Traditional PCSS Relie il wicnli. 

MR. M. SINUK ol till Allan Memorial Initituti 
and I Motle BACK IN THE SUN will bi 
meienied by the PSTCHOLOCT CLUB on Flidiy, 
Odobti 22 It 1 pm, In E-204. 



unsurpassed 
reputation 



Canada's unlqut 
coiYiblnad fitting 
and laboratory 
establishment 



lilO Shirbroaica Wail 
935-5291 



Get your 

SHOES REPAIRED 

At Nearby 

ROYAL SHOES 
646 Sherbrooke W. 

L.arsc Slock of European La 

diivs' Si Men's Shoes. Acccsso 



C4Ff 

PENHOPi 

1433 Bishop 

This Week,, 
starting Thursday 

THE GREENBRIAR 
BOYS 

Tonight : Hootenanny 

Open from 8:30 pm 



IFC 



1965 



RITZ CARLEipN HOTEL 
9:00 PM - 2:00 AM 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13 




HAVE YOU MET YOUR PERFECT MATCH? 

IF NOT/ 
LET A 7090 COMPUTER 
FIND YOU 544 IDEAL MATCHES 
AMONG MONTRÉAL COLLEGE STUDENTS 

APPLICATIONS AND INFORMATION 
AVAILABLE AT : 

OPERATION MATCH 
1433 BISHOP AVENUE, APT. 7 
TEL. : 845-5400 

Hum ! DEADim DAU IS OCTOBER 25 




ION MTCH 



BwoœtmoecBHjmJWHicwj»^^ 
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CAREERS IN ÏECH1GAI MANAGEMENT 



Procler .& Gamble has openings in 

• PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT • PRODUCT RESEARCH • QUALITY CONTROL 
• PROCESS DEVELOPMENT • PACKAGE DEVELOPMENT 



for Bachelor's in any branch of Engineering or in Honours Chemistry 
as well OS Master's in Chemical Engineering or Honours Chemistry. 
A full outline of the opportunities in these fields is given in our 
Technical brochures available at the Placement Office. 



INTERVIEWS 

Wednesday - November 3 
Thursday - " 4 

Friday - "5 



The Procter & Gamble Company of Canada, Limited 



Hamilton, Onlarto 



Pointe Claire, P.O. 




Today Montreal 
Next week Marrakesh 
A mining career opens new worlds 



Someone told him the Canadian mining 
industry couldn't get enough mining en- 
gineers, geologists, mineralogists. He 
looked into it and discovered there were 
five good jobs for every graduate in 
mining and mineralogy. 

Mining engineering was his choice. 
Between university sessions he saw 
mines and mining methods first hand - 
and got paid for It Later, the company 
he joined indulged his desire to travel. 
He did exploration work in the Canadian 



Shield and the Peace, met a girl at a 
convention In Helsinki and married her 
in CapeTown.They have a house in Van- 
couver near the company's head officé, 
and the family will put down roots there. 

A mining career opened a whole nevy. 
way of life for him. He's a man' on the 
move and he likes it. 

Find out more about a career In mining. 
The opportunities are broad and reward* 
ing. Direct your enquiries to : 



PLACER DEVELOPMENT, LIMITED 

' Burrard Building, Vancouver, B.C. 



PL-5-4 



APPLICATION (all members cf the Students' Scciely 
are eligible) Is hereby called fcr McGill delegates to the 
following conferences : 

conference 

• University of Weslern Ontario 

topic 

# Racial and Ethnic Discrimination 

date 

• Novembei- 25-28 

conference 

• Westpoint Military Academy 

topic 

# ' The National Security Policy 

of the United Stales 

date 

# December 1-4 



1 



APPUCATIOH DEADUHE : 

3 p.m., Friday, November 5 

Application forms may be obtained from the Students' 
Council Office in the University Centre. 

Ell Biylin , ^ : . 
Cenftreriee Chairman, 
Sludtnis' Council 



If you run out of ink with 
the new Scripto Wordmasterl 
ifs your own fault. 



See! 



We'va'don* everything we can to prevent such a thing. Inside ttils 
Wordmaster, with its newly-designed chrome cap, there's an exclusive 
Telegauge refill. It lets you see when you'll need another refill*, long 
before you'll need Itl And its tungsten carbide ball never skips. 
Never clogs. Price? Just $1.29 with new chrome cap. Not bad for a 
ball pen that you'll never run dry with! That's the long-writing Sciipto 
Wordmaster. 

'Scripto Telegauge refills are available 
everywhere at only 59^. 

titslgnul, fnênuMùné'wliuitinteed by Saipio ol Cuiâdê LImlM 
, 161 BartUy Drivt, Toronto 16, Ontario 
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After rambling lo an unprecedented 8/9 
prcdlcamentlng streak, the Dynamic Duo led 
by the Scribcss, slipped a notch the past week 
as they only posted a 5/7 record. Despite this 
horrendous accomplislimcni, the Scribe and the 
Scribcss arc undismayed as titcir record still 
stands at a rcspcclabic 13/lG. mark. 

The Plumbers or rather tlio Munsters, of 
which Pres. Ricky Karper is proud of, dealt the 
Sandy Crystal Ball the first of her two set* 

backs; perhaps this is the year, the Plumbers 
make the big move in the Scribe's League. Hie 
Engineers in liiis league have been dormant 
for many a moon, but, their two successive 
victories — 18.zip over Dent 2 and previously, 
IS naught over Med 111 — appear to make them 
a force to bo reckoned with. The Scribess' 
other setback was envisaged at the hands ol the : 
Bankers who dealt her consort's home Faculty 
their first setback by the score of 10-6. The 
Climntic George of years gone by played su- 
perbly as he utilized his speed to the fullest. 

The Dragster's mark of IB points was shat- 
tered this week by Mosco of the Moguls as he 
spearheaded his team to 45-0 creaming of the 



69'crs. Tlie hapless 69'crs broke another record 
in Intramural competition as a result The 
offence of their opponents for a three-game 
total blasted 84 points on the scoreboard. Weiss 
of St.L chalked up 18 points as he led his 
contingent to a 320 triumph over the 69'crs. 
Corbcr Jr. and the Zavslcr each counted 18 
points as they led their teams to victory. Med 2 
went undefeated in their league as they edged 
the powerful Moguls 7-6 on Owen's single and 
knocked off St.L 12 to the tunc of 10-8. In 
other games, the Talms, tied the Amphs 6-6 
while S'S' tripped Cho Cho, 14-13. 

Let it hereby be declared by the greatest 
predicamcntcrcss of all time that the following 
shall triumph in ensuing tilts, to wit : Goggules 
over Misfits by 1; Munsters to club Beatles by 
7 (it's time for a change); Bankers by 18 over 
Amphs; Grads by 9 Over Misfits; Phobs by 6 
over S'S's; Law 1 by 6 over Talms; Dent 1 to 
crush the Econ; while watch for Med 3 to upset 
Dent 2; Shysters by 14 over Gogg; and the 
Phabs and Pansies to waltz to victory. 

Scribblings ... Is tliere a Miss R.H. coming 
on Nov. 27th ... we think so . . . 



Attention 1 1 1 
There will be a very impor- 
tant meeting of the Daily 
Sports staff today at 1 pm. All 
staffers must attend. New- 
comers will be welcomed with 
open arms. Those who cannot 
come should notify the Sports 
Deportmeni at 288-4232, local 
44. 

Daily Pof 

(Continued from page 2) 
sense not to refuse someone 
else's blood if you were in need. 
I will wager my forthcoming 
Bachelor of Engineering degree 
that you would not. 
Apathetics 

Unfortunately, this last group 
contains a good percentage of the 
student body. These "people" 
just don't give a damn. Of course, 
they probable don't give a damn 
about anything. Let's just mark 
them off as misfits in our society. 

As in other years, the "Bloody 
Mary" and "Bloody Boris" tro- 
phies will again be awarded to 
the faculties and fraternities hav> 
ing the greatest percentage of 
donors. 

Ernie Smith, co-chairman of 
the Engineering Blood Drive, 
tells mc that a trophy called the 
"Bloody Godiva" will be given to 
the Engineering branch that do- 
nates the most pints. 




Asternotes 

by BERNIE STERN 

Sports editor 

It is obviously not good plays that win a ball gome, espe- 
cially not In football. The Important thing is to avoid making 
mistakes and to capitalise, on your opponent's mtscues. 

The Redmen fast Saturday put on one of the finest passing 
displays seen hero in several years. They gained more than 300 
yards through fho air. But it was the Mustangs who came out 
on top in tho scoring department. On four occasions the Red- 
shirts found themselves within striking distance, but poor play 
calling and some timely defensive ploys by the 'Stangs prevented 
the Redmen from mounting a comfortable lead. 

The Mustangs, on fho other hand, took advantage of almost 
every opportunity that came their way. Throe of their four 
scoring plays came as a direct result of Redmen mistakes. One 
touchdown was a spectacular 75-yard punt return down the 
sidelines behind crisp blocking. 

Tiiere were some fine individual efforts on the Redmen 
side. Jim Dickie made several excellent catches and scored one 
touchdown. Peter Hewlett played a strong game. 

Still chance? 

The Redmen still hove a chance provided that 
they win Saturday and if Western win their remaining starts 
after that. The Redmen would then have iho right lo challenge 
the Mustangs In a post season playoff. However, even the 
staunchest of optimists would say the chances of this were slim. 
If has been a disappointing season for a team that w orked^y ery 



ATUNUDH GRADUATING STUDENTS | 

CLASS Of 1966 1 

As a Medium of Advertising, We Hereby Offer You ^ 

1 8x10 Portrait ^ 

for $1.95 

reg. value $7.95 fr^, 
One Offer per person. Please Bring This Coupon With You. 

Ho'edi and Gowns Supplied ÉÊ 

Applicalion Pictures While You Walt ^ 

GERALDINE CARPENTER REG. O 

2005 Bishop Aventie ^ 
AV. 8-8998 #7 



CANTERBURY HOUSE 

if 3SS5 Univortiiy — Anglican Cliurch On Cainpui 

1 SUNDAY 




TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 
ERIDAY 



10:00 am Eucharist 

Follov/ed by Breakfast 

1:15 pm Eucharnt 
Room 458, University Centre 

5K)5 pm Evensong 
6:05 pm Eucharist 



i 
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INDIA STUDENTS' ASSOCIATION sends 



-Studenlâ ^^eiialii § 



o 



RENT A 

TAH RECORDER 

for Long or Short Periods 
681-4165 277.8329 



ENJOY THE EXOTIC CURRIES AND GOURMET £ 

DISHES OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN g 

(Vegetarian and NoU'Vegetarian Meals) ^ 

PREPARED BY EXPERIENCED CHEFS - ^ 

from India at our S. 

SEAWAY RESTAURANT £ 

425 McGill Avenue O 

Special Reduced Prices Available ^ 

To McGill Students ^ X 

■ Cill 849.0397 — Open 7 am to 7 pm ^ 

Daily from Monday to Saturday frL 



o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 



HINDI FILM 



'eepawali ^/ 

invitet you t 

"PYASSA" 



'reeling^ 

to oU and invites you to a 



<with Eiftitk tak-tllln) 



7:30 pm, Saturday, October 23 
Physical Sciences Auditorium 
Admission i Members $1.00 
Non>Members $1.25 



CAREER 



OPPORTUNITIES 




THE 

CANADIAN FORCES 



are accepting applications from 
Undergraduates for the 

REGULAR OFFICER TRAINING PUN 

For information contact your 
Resident Staff Officer 

475 Pine Ave. West 
. Room 6 - Ph: 844.1932 

:H-;c^:^ Pht 844.3304 



S 



imiim*r<iMifgiiiE(uie 

Mr. 6. Rl Maxwell, Training Director 

and 

Mr. H. M. London, Personnel Manager 

THE ROBRT SIMPSON MONTREAL LTD. 

vvlll be on campus 

Wednesday, October 27, from 9 A.M. 

to discuss with you personally, careers available 
In the field of retailing 

Applications for interviews may be made 
with your Placement Officer. 
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Women's sports: a varied programme 



Soccer feam 
winning 

For the first time tn many 
years the women's soccer club 
has produced what appears to 
be a winning team. So far this 
season the team has turned in 
o perfect two-f or- two record. 

The influx of new players 
and the rclurn of many of the 
old faithfuls has resulted in an 
efficient team. Several of the 
new players are actually old 
hands at the game. Barb Mc- 
Cormick, who scored the only 
goal in the game against Mac- 
donald, is a Phys Ed. import 
from Mac. Colleen Logon, 
another new player, performed 
the same feat in Saturday's 
game with Bishop's, one of the 
team's tougher opponents. 

The new blood in the team 
includes a new coach, Maria 
Voitk. Mrs. Voitk bas kept the 
girls on their toes ..with j^wiirm-- 
ups and exercises cô%'bin'ccl' 
with rigorous drill In the many 
sidlls needed to make a girl 
into a good player. The mem- 
bers of the team share an opin- 
ion that allhough this is her 
first year as the soccer coach 
she has done a wonderful job. 

The league in which UcGill 
plays this year consists of four 
teams: Macdonald, Bishop's, La- 
chine High and McGUI. McGiU 
has played two of six scheduled 
games and is showfaig much 
promise for fortbeoming bat* 
tics. 

It is generally agreed that 
one of the most valuable play- 
ers on the team Is IlcidI Ewing. 
the invincible goalie. TliIs is 
her last year here and a trium- 
phant season would be a fitting 
ending to her career. 

Tennis sguod 
champs 

The women's tennis squad 
has just completed a shtyt but 
very successful season. The 
finale came last weekend as 
McGill played host to teams 
from Toronto, Queen's and 
Western for the Intercollegiate 
Tournament. McGill was the 
overall winner of the tourna- 
ment, but no intercollegiate 
winner was doelarod since the 
tournament was played by 
single elimination. 

Bev Payson, a third year 
Phys Ed. student, played well 
to win the second singles divi- 
sion. Sue Snyder played hard 
but lost in an early round to 
Brenda Numms, the eventual 
winner, a top-ranking player 
from Toronto. 

The hardy doubles team of 
Bonnie Black and Janet Murray 
defeated McMaslcr and Toronto 
to come through with a win- 
ning effort. Mrs. H. K. Din- 
woodic, the coach of the team, 
hopes to sec the same winning 
team in the contest for next 
year. 

Mrs. Dinwoodie expressed the 
feeling that the girls this year 
formed a real team. They prac- 
tised regularly in spite of bad 
weather conditions and gave 
taho coach constant co-opera- 
tion. 




by 

MARY ANN McVICKER 

Women's sports editor 




ICI BEAUmS: 



Members of the McGilt figure skating club, (eft to right, Carolyn Kerr, 
Diane Hartley, Pat Hurdle and Susan Hurdle are all smiles as they 
look forward to tha coming skating seoson. The girb attended th« Quebec Training Clinic held 
last week at Maurice Richard Arena. Practices start Tuesday and are open to all McGill students, 
mate or female. 



An archery 
Saibess? 

The Scribe has nothing on 
Nancy Hill, coach of the wo- 
men's archery team. Miss Hill 
predicted that her learn of 
sharp-shooters would finish 
third out of six ot the outdoor 
fournoment held at McMasler 
last weekend, and it did. in- 
cluded in the meet were Uni- 
versifies of Guelph, Queen's, 
Western, and U of T as well as 
McGill and McMaster. 

The team McGill sent to the 
match far outpaced the- teams 
of previous years, with 800 more 
points than ever licfore the Uni- 
versity of Toronto came out on 
top with a score of 4035. 

Miss Hill credited much of the 
improvement to the fact that 
this group of girls put forth a 
real team effort. Beet Laidia, the 
team captain, was one of the six 
girls who managed to break 500, 
a difficult thing to do in out door 
archery. Sandra Krukowski will 
probably receive the rookie of 
the year award for her largely 
improved performance. Judy 
Lindsay and Cheryl O r s t e i n 
shared the laurels with their 
teammates. 

Aliss mil's prediction for the 
Indoor tournament is a sscond 
place position. She fcsis that 
with the additional time for 
practice, good results arc pos- 
sible. This is the first compe- 
tition for some of the girls on 
the team. Is the Scribe out of 
a job? 

Blade meetkgs 
stmt Tuesday 

Spme expert instruction at 
the Quebec Training Clinic last 
week has produced an opti- 
mistic altitude among Figure 
Skating Club officials. The girls 
benefitted from ihe advice of 
such blade stars os Barlxira 
Ann Scott,. Wencfy Grinor, Bar- 
bara Wagner and Bob Paul. 

Mrs. .M. Wbyte. coa:b of the 
team, announced recently that 
practices will start Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 26 at 3 pm and daily work- 
outs will take place In the Winter 
Stadium Tuesdays from 3 to 4 
pm and Thursdays from 2 to 3. 

The Quebec Clinic was spon- 
sored by the Canadian Figure 
Skating Association and was I:d 
by Sheldon Galbraith, coach uf 
the advising stars. The C.inic 
was held in co-operation with 
the National Fitness CounciL 

The practice sessions are open 
to any McGill student — male 
or female — and the team is 
looking for a good turnout at 
the practice Tuesday. Pat Hurdle 
is captain of the squad. 

Mra^ WlQrte said she is oplK 
mistic about the coming season 
and is expecting her charges to 
wbi their share of medals. 



me 
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Redmen, Western clash tomorrow 

by JOHN SKINNER 

Injuries will once again be the main foclor as Redmen lake off for London, Ont. to bottle 
Ihe undefeated Western Mustangs lomorrow. Several players are on the roster of walking 
wounded and if they hold up they will be key men in the McGill attack. 

. The big screen" also showed 
a number oC pcnalllcs — mostly 
Mustang Infractions — that 
weren't called and some sloppy 
Redmen pass patterns. 
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Sports Shorts 



The Redmen camp received 
some stunning news Ihls \scck 
with . the announcement that 
guard Dick Tuckicr is out for the 
season, and possibly for life. 
Tucker suffered torn ligaments 
in tiis knee in practice and has 
l)cen advised by his doctor to 
give up the sport. 

Other injured Redmen are 
Brian Rose, Wayne Snowman 
and Bnicc Walker, all of whom 
are expected to sec action. Rose 
lias a broken v risl, Sno\Tman 
an infected foot and Walker a 
leg Injury. 

Movies show weak points 
Films of the Western game 
last Saturday revealed a general 
lack of consistent blocking by 
the McGill squad and a number 
of individual lapses along the 
offensive line. Failure to carry 
nut blocking assignments result- 
ed in repealed losses and fum- 
bles. 

One of the brighter spots for 
the Red and White tiirough the 
first three games has been de* 
fcnsivc end Murray Orlando. The 
5'iO** 2031b. former Loyola War- 
riors star has been a terror for 
opposition backs with powerful 
blitzing and tackling. 

"He's gelling more confident 
all the time," said head coach 
Tom Moonpy yesterday. 



Rookies show promise 

"Some of the newer players 
are showing promise," Mooney 
said. Hc singlcd out Andy Char- 




MURRAY ORLANDO 
Most improued 

terSfBob Fumertonand IssieRab- 
Inovitch, all of whom have seen 
a lot of action so far tills season. 
Fumcrton and Rabinovitch are 
former Indian stars and Charters 
is a graduate of Montreal High 
School. 

Mooney said he would start 
with the same lineup that play- 



ed on even terms with Western 
during the first half of last 

Saturday's game when Redmen 
folded in the second half to drop 
a 2813 decision. Missing from 
the lineup will be Dick Tucker, 
nich Ripstcin will start at quar- 
terback with a backfield of Peter 
Howlçtt, Eric Walter, Sal Lovce- 
chio and Issic Rabinovitch. 

Western lineup unchanged 

Mustang head coach John Met- 
ras plans no changes for his 
lineup this week. Rich Hawkins 
and Bob Israel will alternate 
quartcrbacking duties and Al 
Smith, who picked up a charley- 
horse in last week's game, will 
be fit for action. 

But Metras said he was not 
too pleased with his team's effort 

against Redmen. 

"It was a poor ball game," he 
lamented. "Wc had a poor pass 
rush and our offensive line was 
standing still. We should beat 
this team by four touchdowns 
— that is, if everything goes 
right.*! 

This conflicts with the opinion 
of Redmen coach Mooney. 

''If we can ever get everybody 
together, r^wc'.'!! beat anybody," 
he said?ycsterday. 



Walerpolo 

The "Big Red Team" white- 
washed Palestre Nationale 13-1 
with big scorers Ian Elliot and 
Glen Rulter banging In five goals 
apiece. Andy Heap knotched two 
and Joe Roboz one to round out 
the scoring. 

The YMIIA club trounced the 
walerpolo "B" squad 12-3 at the 
Curric Pool; "Y" scorers were 
Zanier and Brenhousc, each with 
four counters. H. Stoltz, Gord 
Potter, and Andy Kovacs knotted 
one goal apiece for McGill. 

ENGINEERING FOOTBALL 

This year the Engineering 
touch football league is compris- 
ed of thirteen teams. Each team 
fields eight men. Downflcld 
blocking is permitted up to five 
yards over the line of scrimmage, 
except on punt returns and in- 
terceptions. More people partici- 
pate in this league than in any 
other Engineering activity. 

ITFL SIANDINCS 
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Soccer 

The soccer Redmen, plagued by 
a lack of eligible players, bowed 
3-1 to the U. of Montreal; féw 

practic-es and a tlght schedule of 
sixteen games In five weeks have 
knawed at the team's perform- 
ances. Lone McGiil goal was 
scored by Keith Jensen. If able 
to get into the playoffs, Redmen 
have just an outside chance of 
retaining the Mont Royal Cup. 

Next game will be played at 
CM. R. today. The team 
leaves Curric Gym at 3:30 pni. 
Tlie soccer team battles Bishop's 
at-Lcnnoxvillc, Que. Saturday — 
bus leaves at 10 am. 

Judo 

The Judo Club is sending a 
group of seven men to compete 
at the annual Seido-Kwan Tour- 
nament for Quebec Judo clubs. 

The team consists of five men : 
green bells Kenny Kelly, David 
Cralmcr, Charles Ekiovc; orange 
bell Issie Hammer and yellow 
belt Roger Hayes. Those taking 
part in the Individual compcti- 
lion are Howard Nathan, Alliert 
Clark and Andrew Vodstricll. 
Those taking part are full of en- 
thusiasm and hope that this tour- 
nament wil prepare them for the 
big Inter-University Tournament 
in February. 



ODAA jottings 

• Toronto seeks its fifth consecutive OQAA track and field 
lille at the annual Conference Meet Saturday in Waterloo. U of T 
easily won last year with 71 points, 23 more than runner-up McMaster. 
Among 1904 individual champions returning arc Pat Rahining of 
TU- 1 - \/ 1 J- JL . » ... ... ' McGill (high jump), Jorma Salovaara of Toronto (shot nut) and 

,h-„??n n f ,r*' °'. o ^J"*' •""A''' • Scharge of Toronto (220 yards). Dave Ellis of Queen's in 

iSL, J .I^ï T^t^. jTy- ""^ *" 2 pm lomorrowjn Ken^ Park. These same Carabin, of the Hcc Phillips trophy as outstanding alhlcle at the '64 Meet 

ilioted Ihe Tribe 71-7 m an earlier encounter. Asked about a repeat performance, coach has Imnn h.-.mnoli in.„r!„. L. J . .'j 



Indians meet U of M Saturday 



by MIKE BOONE 



Carabii 
humili 

Ken Bellemare said "This lime we're ready." 

Tlie U. of M. squad is big and Loyola 11-7. The U. of M. squeak- 



tough. They are their school's 
only football team and will pro- 
bably Join a senior loop next 
year. The key to their offence 
is quarterback Gerald Ducharme, 
dangerous on option plays. 

To contain Ducharme, Coach 
Bellemare Is planning a heavy 
blllz from linebackers I.arry 
Fcnske, Bob Kcarns, and Phil 
Fontanetla. Fonlanclla,. a New 
Yorker with American football 
training, is particularly ctrective, 
Carabin receivers will gel strong 
coverage from defensive halves 
Mike Roberts and Ralph Loader. 

Improved offence 

The Tribe offence has made 
giant strides since tlie season 
started. Plagued by inexperience 
al first, tlicy have sharpened 
their timing and play-execution 
in winning their last two starts. 
The Indians' ground game fea- 
tures halfback Ted Dufresne and 
punbhing fullback Ralph Loader. 
Loader,' a two-way standout. Is a 
devotee of tlie Jim Taylor school 
of rushing; when he hits It hurls. 
Their game plan for the U. of M. 
calls for quarterback Robin Mc- 
Neil lo mix Ills plays extensively. 
He will be.passing to his favorite 
target. Ken Sutherland, and left 
end Iloger Thivlerge. Pass pro- 
tection has been good in the last 
two games. 

Championship? 

TliL' Indians will be dangeroui. 
In their last start, they tripped 



ed by the same Loyola team 
18-17. The Tribe spirit is terrific 
and they are anxious to avenge 



repeal performance, coach has liccn liampercd by Injuries recently and may not defend ids 

440- and 880-yard titles. 

their previous lo^ lo liie Cara- • Toronto scored a clean sweep of the Conference Tennis finals 

bins. A win would mean a good at McMaster last weekend. Pelc Durwasli, Craig Pykc. Paul Kent 
chance for the league champion- and Mike Zimmerman turned bad: Eastern champs McGill 5-1 for 
»"'P- . - .. :, .y,%Hwâtéain^title. ' — ' ' ' 




PIMM'S 

5 has a 
Canadian 
Whisky base, 



botti are absolutely delicious! 




Two things about Pimm's: easy to serve, and a taste you'll enjoy. Just pour into a tall glass 
and adiJ ice and fill up with your favourite light mix. You can add a slice of cucumber^ 
a piece of lemon, or a sprig of mint to make the traditional Pimm's, famous throughout 
the world. But don't bother unless you're in the mood. A new generation is rediscovering 
Pimm's . . . and enj'oying every moment of it . 

DRINK PIMM'S — simply because you'll enjoy the taste of it. 



II. CORBV DUTllXUY UMrrCO, OORSVVILLE, CAN. 



